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ARTICLE IV. 


PENNSYLVANIA IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue vast agricultural and mineral resources of the State of Penn- 
sylvania present powerful inducements to the improvement of its 
means of transportation. Its rich products, which, with the aid of 
these improvements, are susceptible of being made the source of im- 
mense wealth, would have been without them comparatively value- 
less. The enterprising people of the State have been so deeply 
sensible of the advantages to be derived from these improvements, 
that they have engaged in them with a little too much precipitation. 
The work of improvement was entered upon with more zeal than 
discretion. Too extensive a system of works was undertaken at once, 
—a system so vast, that it must necessarily remain for a long time 
incomplete, and during that period in a great measure unproductive. 
This error was rendered the more conspicuous by the want of judg- 
ment in the mode of carrying on the work, and by the discovery 
elsewhere of an entirely new system of improvement, better adapted 
to the attainment of the objects proposed, in some parts of the State, 
at least, than that which was undertaken. Had only such portions 
of the system of works been begun, from year to year, as could be 
completed within the year, and rendered at once productive, a great 
saving would have been made of the interest which has been sacri- 
ficed on unproductive works ; and it is probable, that in place of a 
considerable portion of the canals which have been constructed, it 
would have been found that railroads might be advantageously 


substituted. On some of the routes probably canals are best adapted 
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to the purposes for which they are designed ; but on others, railroads 
would have been less expensive in the original construction, less 
costly in the charge of maintenance, and more productive of income, 
from uniting the transport of persons with that of merchandise. 

But the public works of Pennsylvania, improvident as has been 
the manner in which they have been undertaken and carried on, 
must be productive of great wealth to the State. If the system of 
works be too vast and costly for the present state of population, the 
population is rapidly adapting itself to the magnitude of the works. 
The State was approached originally, on three sides, by navigable 
rivers, but enjoyed the benefit of little internal navigation. ‘The nu- 
merous streams, which traversed the vast and productive intervening 
tracts, needed the aid of works of art, to render them convenient 
channels of communication. With the assistance of these works, the 
productions of the soil, and more especially those of the mines and 
quarries, are rendered vastly more valuable, and capable of supporting 
a much greater population. ‘The increased value of these produc- 
tions will be the means of producing a much more rapid increase of 
population, as well as of adding to the comforts and wealth of that 
population. ‘These benefits may not be at present productive of a 
profit to the State in the form of tolls, or a direct income ; but they 
must in the agvregate increase the wealth of the State, mush beyond 
the charge of interest on the debt contracted for the construction of 
the works; and the silent effects of this benefit will in the end pro- 
duce such an accumulation of population, as will insure an ample in- 
come ultimately to discharge the debt. 

In addition to the works of improvement which have been under- 
taken in Pennsylvania by the State, some valuable and costly works 
have been undertaken by private companies. ‘These enterprises 
have suffered severely from interfering with one another. But some 
of them are likely to produce an ample income. 

The State works already finished consist of, Ist, a line of railroads 
and canals, extending from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, nearly the 
whole length of the State, a distance of 395 miles; 2d, the Delaware 
Canal, from tidewater at Bristol, on the Delaware Riv er, to Easton, 
60 miles ; 3d, a canal from Beaver, on the Ohio River, to Greenville, 
in a direction towards Erie, on Lake Erie, 73 miles ; 4th, a canal from 
Franklin, on the Alleghany River, to Conneaut Lake, 49 miles ; 5th, 
a canal from: Duncan’s Island to Lackawana, 111 miles ; and 6th, one 
from Northumberland to Farrandsville, 73 miles. ‘These lines, with 
some short cuts and navigable feeders, make an extent of 650 miles 
of canal, and 118 of railroad, already in operation. In addition to 
these finished lines of canal, there are three unfinished sections, on 
which a large expenditure has been made, and which it is therefore 
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deemed desirable to complete, for the purpose of enhancing the pro- 
ductiveness of the works already ae as well as to prevent the 
waste of money thus expended, viz.: Ist, from Greenville to Erie 
Harbor, by which a navigable communication will be opened be- 
tween the Ohio River and Lake Erie, a further distance of 64 miles ; 
2d, from Lackawana, by the north branch of the Susquehanna 
River to the line of the State of New York, by which a boat naviga- 
tion will be opened through the whole breadth of the State, an addi- 
tional distance of 90 miles; and 3d, a short canal from Millersburg, 
on the mouth of the Wisconisco Creek, to the Lykens and Bear 
Valley coal mines, a distance of 12 miles. These works, when 
added to the works now completed, will make a length of canals 
belonging to the State of Pennsylvania of 816 miles, and of canals 
and railroads of 934 miles. 

A simple glance at the accompanying map, which is designed to 
exhibit a general outline of this system of improvement, will suffice to 
show that it stretches over a vast extent of territory, and must be of 
immense benefit, in affording the means of bringing to a market the 
products of the country, and of furnishing to the population of the 
interior the supplies which they require from the seaboard. Yet, on 
amore careful inspection, it will be perceived that for the object of 
securing the greatest amount of direct income, if not on the score of 
general utility, the scheme is injudiciously devised. It is deficient in 
two important particulars : Ist, in not providing the best line of com- 
munication for the rapid and cheap transport of passengers as well as of 
valuable goods, between the east and the west, from Philadelphia and 
the Atlantic coast, to Pittsburgh and the country extending over the 
valleys of the Ohio River and Lake Erie. ‘The only route provided 
to serve this purpose, consists of alternate lines of railroads and canals, 
which, in addition to the delay incident to the slow movement of 
canal boats, and interruptions of frequent locks and inclined planes, 
is subject to the disadvantages of repeated changes from one mode of 
conveyance to the other, besides great indirectness, and consequent 
increased length of the route. 2d. These State improvements do 
not embrace those important and productive routes, which supply for 
the use of the metropolis, and for exportation, the principal amount 
of the great staple product of the State—coal. It must be apparent, 
from a reference to the statistics of the State, that its great resource, 
and one which will continue to employ a great amount of labor, and 
afford the greatest emolument to enterprises for.improving the means 
of transportation, are the coal mines; and that those routes of canal 
and railroad, which can be made available in transporting the pro- 
ducts of these mines, together with those of the iron mines, and in 
supplying the population eugaged in the branches of industry con- 
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nected therewith, must be productive of the greatest amount of 
income. 

The routes, therefore, which are occupied by works of incorporated 
companies, formed with especial reference to the accommodation of 
the most frequented lines of travel, and to the transportation of coal, 
from the quarries to the principal markets, are those which will pro- 
duce the greatest amount of income, as will be seen in the statements 
which we shall make hereafter. 

The principal line of State works, and that which has been produc- 
tive of the greatest amount of revenue, is the line of railway and canal 
leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, consisting of four divisions, 
two of which are railroads, and two are canals. ‘The first of these 
divisions is the Columbia and Philadelphia railroad. ‘This work is 
81.6 miles in length, and consists of a double track. It begins at the 
intersection of Vine and Broad-streets, in Philadelphia, and proceeding 
in nearly a westerly direction, ata distance of about two miles, crosses 
the Schuyl|kill on a viaduct 984 feet in length, and immediately ascends 
an inclined plane of 2,805 feet in length, with a perpendicular eleva- 
tion of 187 feet. ‘Trains are carried over this plane by means of a 
stationary steam-engine of 60-horse power, acting upon an endless 
rope, nine inches in circumference, to which they are attached in 
ascending and descending. In its course westward, it passes over two 
summits of an elevation of 543 and 533 feet above the level of tide 
water. The maximum grade is 45 feet per mile, and with the excep- 
tion of a short distance there is none exceeding 35 feet. In its origi- 
nal construction it entered the town of Columbia by an inclined plane 
at its termination with a stationary engine ; but this has been removed 
by the substitution of a new track for six miles, with no plane exceed- 
ing a grade of 35 feet per mile. Several surveys have been made with 
reference to the removal of the Schuylkill inclined plane, but the change 
has not been yet accomplished. ‘The viaduct across the Schuylkill is 
38 feet above the usual water level, and is supported on six stone piers. 
There are 20 other viaducts, with stone abutments, and superstruc- 
tures of wood, six of which are from 400 to 1,400 feet in length, and 
there are 75 stone culverts, of 4 to 25 feet span. The track is 
straight for 57 miles, and the rest bas various degrees of curvature, 
the least radius being 631 feet. ‘The width of road in the excava- 
tions and on the embankments, is 25 feet. Various forms of rail are 
used on different parts of the track. ‘The greater part of it consists 
of an edge rail, with chairs on stone blocks. In some parts cross- 
sleepers of wood are used instead of stone blocks. On two miles 
cross-sills of stone are used at intervals of 15 feet, with stone blocks 
at the intervening supports. On six miles of one track, granite rails 
are used, plated with iron bars ; and on 16 miles wooden string pieces 
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with a similar iron plate. ‘The railroad passes through the city of Lan- 
caster, and terminates in Columbia, at the outlet lock of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. 

The mode in which the State derives an income from this railroad, 
as well as from that of the Alleghany Portage, is by allowing individ- 
uals and private companies to put carriages upon it for the transport 
of passengers or merchandise, and to charge a fixed toll upon the car- 
riages, as well as upon the passengers and merchandise transported, 
for the use of the road, and also another toll for the motive power, the 
locomotive engines being owned by the State, and managed by agents 
in their employ. The rates of toll for the use of the road vary from 6 
mills to 4 cents per ton of 2,000 lbs. per mile, according to the de- 
scription of goods, averaging about two cents per ton. On the United 
States mail, the toll is one mill per mile for every 10 pounds; on 
every passenger one cent per mile. In addition to these tolls upon 


the contents of the carriages, a toll is levied of one cent per mile on 


each burthen car, two cents per mile on each baggage car, and one 
cent per mile for each pair of wheels on every passengercar. The 
toll for the motive power is one cent per mile, for each car having 
four wheels, and half a cent for each additional pair; together with 
one cent a mile for each passenger, and twelve mills per ton per mile, 
for every description of loading other than passengers. ‘The usual 
rates charged by carriers, who are the owners of the cars, are four cents 
per mile for passengers, or 3 25 for the whole length of the road ; 
and 9 14-100 cents per ton per mile for goods, or $7 50 for the 
whole distance, the carriers paying the State tolls, and taking the 
whole charge and responsibility of the transportation. ‘The cost of 
this railroad, to November 1840, was $3,982,302. 

Second. The Central Division of the line consists of a canal from 
Columbia to Hollidaysburgh, 172 miles in length. ‘This division is 
in two parts, the first called the Eastern Division, extending from 
Columbia, along the eastern bank of the Susquehanna River, through 
Harrisburgh, the capital of the State, to Duncan’s Island, where it 
crosses the river, and unites with the Susquehanna division, which 
proceeds northerly on the west bank of the river; and the second, 
called the Juniata Division, which diverges from the river at Dun- 
can’s Island, and proceeds westerly along the valley of the Juniata, 
frequently crossing the river, and terminates at Holliday sburgh, 
where it meets the Portage Railroad. In this distance it passes 
through several towns, among which are Mifflin, Lewistown, and 
Huntingdon. In this distance, the lockage from the basin at Colum- 
bia to that at Hollidaysburgh, is 670.53 feet, i in 108 locks, exclusive 
of two grand locks, and outlet locks at Columbia. The locks on the 
Eastern Division are 90 feet by 17, and on the Juniata 90 by 15. 
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The width of canal is 40 feet at top, and 28 at bottom, and depth 4 
feet. There are on this division 18 dams, and 33 aqueducts; and 
there are 1,583 miles of slackwater navigation. The cost of the 
central division of canal was $5,172,293. <A reservoir, to contain 
150 acres, estimated to cost $100,000, has been begun 1 1-4 mile 
from Hollidaysburgh, on which $53,000 have been already ex- 
pended. 

Third. The Alleghany Portage Railroad begins at the termina- 
tion of the above described division of the canal, and crosses the Al- 
leghany ridge of mountains to Johnstown. It rises from Hollidays- 
burgh to the summit in a distance of 10.1 miles 1395.71 feet; and 
thence descends, in a distance of 26.59 miles to Johnstown, 1171.58 
feet. The greatest elevation is 2491 feet above the level of tide- 
water. The total rise and fall is 2570.29 feet, of which 2007 are 
overcome by inclined planes, varying from 7.25 to 10.25 feet eleva- 
tion to 100 of base. There are 10 inclined planes, 5 on each side of 
the summit. The aggregate length of the bases of the inclined planes 
is 4.37 miles, and of the graded portion of the road, 32.22 miles. 
There are 4 extensive viaducts. ‘That over the Connemaugh, at the 
Horse Shoe Bend, consists of a single arch of masonry, of 80 feet 
span, the top of the masonry being 70 feet above the surface of the 
water. The cost of the acqueduct was $54,502. The other prin- 
cipal aqueducts are over the Edensburgh branch, the Mountain 
branch, and the Beaver Dam branch of the Juniata. At a distance 
of 4 miles from Johnstown is a tunnel, 901 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 19 feet high, the cost of which was $37,498. The width of 
road on the embankments, and within the side drains, is 25 feet. It 
is constructed of edge rails, weighing 40 lbs. per yard, supported by 
cast-iron chairs, placed partly on stone blocks, and partly on wooden 
cross-sleepers. At the head of each inclined plane are two stationary 
engines, of about 35-horse power each. One engine only is required 
to be used ata time, the second being provided to guard against acci- 
dental delays. ‘The cars in ascending and descending are attached to 
an endless rope, and four cars can ascend, and the same number de- 
scend at a time, each ascent and descent being made in from six to 
ten minutes. For security in case of accident to the rope, a safety 
car ascends and descends with each trip. ‘The road was built chiefly 
through a dense forest, and the grubbing and clearing cost $30,524. 
The cost of grading, with grubbing, was $472,162; masonry, 
$116,402 ; laying first track, $430,716; second track, $362,987 ; 
buildings, machinery, and engines at the planes, $210,811. The 
whole cost of the railroad, including various other items, to November 
1840, was $1,783,176. A reservoir has been begun 10 miles above 
Johnstown, to cover 420 acres, on which $80,000 have been already 
expended. Its estimated cost is $188,000. 
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Fourth. The Western Division of the Pennsylvania Canal, begins 
at the termination of the Portage Railroad, at Johnstown, and follow- 
ing the course of the Connemaugh and Alleghany Rivers, passing 
through Blairsville, Freeport, and other towns, terminates at Pitts- 
burgh, being 104 1-2 miles in length. It is of the same dimensions 
as the central division, and has 66 locks, which correspond in dimen- 
sions with those of the Juniata division. ‘The whole amount of 
lockage is 470 feet. ‘There are also 10 dams, and 21 1-4 miles of 
the distance consists of slack-water navigation. ‘There are two tun- 
nels, 16 aqueducts, 64 culverts, and 39 waste wears. ‘The cost of 
the division to November 1840 was $2,964,882. 

The next portion of the Pennsylvania system of public works, is 
one entirely disconnected with the foregoing, called the Delaware 
Division of the Pennsylvania Canal. It begins at Bristol, on the 
Delaware River, at the head of tidewater, ig miles above Philadel- 
phia, and extends along the right bank of the river to Easton, a dis- 
tance of 59 3-4 miles. It was completed in October 1830, and cost 
$1,374,774. It is 40 feet wide at the surface, and 5 feet deep. It 
rises 164 feet, by 23 lift locks, which are 90 feet long and 11 feet 
wide. There is also an outlet, and a tide lock. It unites at Easton 
with the works of the Lehigh Company. 

The Susquehanna Division of the canal begins at Duncan’s 
Island, on the west side of the Susquehanna River, where it unites 
with the central division, crossing the northern outlet of the Juniata, 
and proceeds northwardly along the right bank of the river, to the 
town of Northumberland, where it unites with the two other divisions, 
which here diverge in the direction of the two branches of the river. 
The length of the division is 39 miles, in which distance it has an 
ascent of 86.5 feet, which is overcome by 12 locks. The cost of the 
division was $807,874. 

The North Branch Division unites with that last described at 
Northumberland, and following the course of the east branch of the 
Susquehanna River, passes through Danville, Berwick, and Wilkes- 
barre, terminates at Lackawana, in Wyoraing Valley. It is 72 1-2 
miles in length, and in that distance has an ascent of only 69 feet, 
which is overcome by 7 locks. The canal is of the same dimensions 
as the central division, and the locks are 90 feet by 17 ‘The cost of 
this division was $1,491,894. 

The West Branch Division diverges from the Susquehanna di- 
vision at Northumberland, in a northerly and westerly direction, by 
the left bank of the Susquehanna River, and passing through several 
towns, terminates at Farrandsville, a distance of 73 miles. It rises 
in this distance 138 1-2 feet, by means of 19 locks. There are also 
8 dats, and several sections of pool navigation. The cost of the 
division was $1,708,579. 
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The Beaver Division extends from the town of Beaver, on the 
Ohio River, along the Beaver and Shenango rivers, passing by the 
town of Newcastle, to Greenville, a distance of 72 3-4 miles, ina 
direction towards Conneaut Lake, and the town of Erie, on Lake 
Erie. Conneaut, which is at the summit, 17 miles from Greenville, 
and 45 1.2 miles from Erie, is at an elevation of 419 1-2 feet above 
the surface of low water in the Ohio at Beaver. The descent from 
Conneaut to the Erie is 510 feet. The level of the Ohio at Beaver 
is therefore 90 1-2 feet higher than that of Lake Erie. There are 17 
locks on the lower part of this canal, which rise 132 feet to the 
slackwater navigation on Shenango River, above Newcastle, and 
thence to the summit there are 44 locks, surmounting a further rise 
of 287 1-2 feet. About three miles below Newcastle, this canal 
unites with the Mahoning Canal, which is chiefly in the State of 
Ohio, and terminates in its western extremity at Akron, on the Ohio 
Canal. ‘This canal is 85 miles in length, 77 of which are in the State 
of Ohio, and 8 in Pennsylvania. 

The French Creek Division extends from the town of Franklin, on 
the Alleghany River, by French Creek, to Meadville, and thence to 
the head of Conneaut Lake, where it unites with the Beaver di- 
vision. It is 49 1-4 miles in length, and serves for a feeder from 
French Creek, above Meadville, to the Conneaut summit of the 
Beaver division. ‘The feeder is 27 miles in length ; and the canal, 
from the point where the feeder diverges from it, to Franklin, is 
22 1-4 miles, in which distance there is a lockage of 128 1-2 feet. 

These several divisions constitute what is now completed of the 
system of works called the Pennsylvania Canal. They are all united 
in a connected work, with the exception of the Delaware, the Beaver 
and the French Creek divisions, which are detached from the other 
and main work. 

The divisions on which large sums of money have been expended, 
but which are not yet completed, are Ist, the Eric Extension, con- 
nected with the Beaver division, and extending from Greenville to 
Conneaut Lake, and thence to Lake Erie, a distance of 63 1-2 miles, 
with a lockage of 510 feet. On this division have been already ex- 
pended $2,919,507. The estimated cost of completing the line is 
$536,142. 

Second. The North Branch Ecvtension begins at the termination 
of the North Branch division, at the mouth of Lackawana Creek, and 
following the course of the north branch of the Susquehunna River, 
a distance of 90 miles, terminates at the village of Athens, near the 
north line of the State. It has in this distance an ascent of 189 1-2 
feet, which is surmounted by 23 locks. One of the objects of this 
work is to form a connexion, by means of the Chenango Canal, with 
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the Erie Canal of the State of New York, and thus to facilitate the 
exchange of commodities between the two States. There has been 
already expended on this division, the sum of $2,348,276, and 
the estimated cost of completing it is $1,298,416. 

Third. The Wisconisco Canal extends from the western terminus 
of Lyken’s Valley Railroad to the pool of Clark’s Ferry Dam, at Dun- 
can’s Island. It is 12 miles in length, has a descent of 35 feet with 
6 locks, and is estimated to cost $376,195. 

There are besides these works, which may be considered as compos- 
ing the present system of State works in Pennsylvania, three others, 
which were commenced a few years since, but which have been sus- 
pended. On these works, % 801,890 were expended before they were 
abandoned, exclusive of various sums due to contractors for work, and 
to proprietors of land for damages. ‘These were the Sinnemahoning 
Extension, 33 miles in length, which was estimated to cost $ 1,388,- 
099; the Kittaning Feeder, 14 miles in length, estimated to cost 
$662,603 ; and the Gettysburgh Railroad, 91 miles in length, of 
which 13 are in the State of Maryland. A considerable extent of 
this road was graded, and the sum of $622,891 was expended upon 
it before it was abandoned. 

The value of these improvements, estimated at their cost, to the 
commencement of the present year, is $29,292,165. The revenue 
derived from them, in the year 1841, amounted to $1,055,394 ; of 
which the sum of $498,423 was for canal tolls, $263,937 for rail- 
road tolls, and $293,034 for motive power. The expenditures in 
that season were @ 1,111,903, for canal and railroad purposes, ex- 
clusive of interest on loans, and salaries of collectors, &c.; and 
$291,876 for motive power. The additional expenditure in the 
same year, for interest on canal loans, and salaries of collectors, 
weigh-masters, and lock- ~keepers, amounted to $1,731,874, besides 
which $7,779 were paid for damages by sparks from locomotives, 
making in all an expenditure of $3,143, 432. 

The revenue and expenditures of these works, from the opening 
of a part of the central and western divisions in 1830, to the Ist of 
November 1840, were as follows: Receipts from canal and railroad 
tolls, and for motive power, $6,181,624; payments for repairs, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, salaries of agents, motive power, locomo- 
tives, ropes, implements, &c., including all expenses immediately 
attendant on the operation of the works, $6,694,206. ‘The amounts 
for the year ending November 1, 1840, were for revenue, $1,072,- 
620 ; expenditures, $1,433,216. 

It will be seen from this statement, that these costly and useful 
works have hitherto been productive of no net revenue to the State, 
and have contributed nothing toward the interest of the debt incurred 
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for defraying the cost. This result has caused much disappointment 
to the people of the State, and has naturally excited some surprise. 
It is to be accounted for in part by the facts above stated, in the se- 
lection of the routes; but these seem insufficient to account for the 
whole misfortune. It is no part of our purpose to go into an investi- 
gation of this question, any further than to suggest some of the ob- 
vious causes of the disappointment, without attempting to show to 
what extent each of them may have operated. One of these causes 
is probably to be found in a greater or less degree of improvidence 
and waste, in the construction and management of some parts of these 
vast works, which have been under the superintendence of a great 
number of persons, of various degrees of skill and fidelity. ‘There 
have been, doubtless, much talent and judgment displayed in the con- 
struction of some parts of the works ; but there has been improvident 
expenditure on other parts, and an insufficient degree of caution and 
prudence in guarding against the damages to which works of this 
nature are subject from storms and freshets, and other accidents. 
Perhaps the losses and cost of repairs, from this cause, have not been 
greater than should have been anticipated, from the difficulty of the 
localities, and the uncertainty to which such works are necessarily 
subject. A part of this improvidence has probably been a conse- 
quence of the number and frequent changes of the officers, engineers, 
and agents, who have been employed ; some of which changes have 
been connected with political revolutions in the State. Losses of 
this kind, while they are to be deplored for their injurious effects on 
the permanent interests of the State, ought not to be attributed to a 
defect in the system of improvements, or its want of adaptation to 
promote the welfare of the community. 

We hazard the opinion also, that the best method has not been 
adopted of opening these works to the use of the public, and of as- 
sessing the revenue to be derived from them. ‘The method adopted 
is to leave it to individuals and private companies, to provide the 
means of transportation, and to become common carriers on the sev- 
eral routes, charging atoll for the use of the canals and railroads, and 
for the motive power on the railroads. The public, we think, might 
be more effectually and regularly served, and a larger income derived 
from the accommodation afforded, if agents were employed to pro- 
vide railroad carriages and wagons, as well as canal boats, and to 
establish regular lines of transportation, both for passengers and 
goods, at the charge of the State ; so that the State itself should be 
the carrier, and entitled to the profits of the business. It is apparent, 
that if the business were thus placed in the hands of competent and 
faithful agents, it could be done much more efficiently and econom- 
ically, by being under a single system of management, so that an 
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equal amount of effective service could be performed for a Jess amount 
of expenditure. ‘There would, consequently, be the double advan- 
tage of a greater amount of net profit on the transaction, and of se- 
curing that profit to the State, to which it properly belongs by way of 
remuneration for its expenditure. The only contingency in the 
attainment of this result, is in the uncertainty of obtaining prudent and 
faithful agents ; for it is obvious, that private companies will not en- 
gage and continue in the business of carrying, unless they can make 
it profitable ; and equally obvious, that if it be profitable to companies 
operating each on a comparatively small scale, and in competition 
with one another, the same business would be more profitable, if 
carried on by the union of the same means in one system of codpera- 
tion, with full power to make the arrangements which will best suit 
their own convenience. Jt appears, that for the transport of passen- 
gers over the Columbia road, the State receives, when the carriages | 
are half filled or upwards, lets than two and a half cents per mile, 
while the passenger pays four cents. The residue, exceeding half 
the amount received by the State, goes to the carrier, to compensate 
for the use of the carriage, and the services of the conductor. In the 
carriage of goods, the State receives a still smaller proportion of the 
amount paid for freight. If in this division of the profits, the carrier 
does not receive an undue proportion, for the capital invested and 
service performed by him, it is because the business is so much 
divided by competition, as to leave each competitor an insufficient 
share to enable him to operate advantageously. Similar considera- 
tions would apply, in favor of the State becoming carriers over the 
whole line from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, to which might be added 
some others, arising from the greater extent of the line, a greater 
complexity of operations to be performed, requiring a great number of 
agents, all responsible to a single head. But it would be foreign from 
our purpose to pursue this inquiry. 

It is apparent, from this view of the public improvements of Penn- 
sylvania, that although they are, doubtless, of great benefit to the 
people of the State, in enhancing the value of property, and the 
profits of industry, they impose a great burden upon the finances of 
the State, which can be relieved only by rendering them productive 
of a more ample income. ‘This is likely to be effected by degrees, 
through improvements in the system of management, and through the 
increase of business upon them, arising from the increase of popula- 
tion, and the advance of manufacturing industry, in the interior of the 
State. It appears from a recent statement by the Executive of the 
State, that the present amount of the debt contracted for the con- 
struction of these works, is $30,055,013, which bears an interest of 
5 per cent. payable semi-annually, and of course imposes an annual 
charge upon the State of $1,500,000. 
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Besides these public works, there are several costly and valuable 
canals and railroads, built by private incorporated companies. These 
are upon routes better chosen in reference to income, and for the 
present, at least, are of more extensive utility to the public. We 
shall not be able to go into a description of them all, but will give a 
brief notice of the more important. 

One of the oldest and most expensive of the works, designed for 
the promotion of the trade of Philadelphia, and of its intercourse 
with the interior, by way of the Susquehanna River, is the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. ‘This canal, although not situated within 
the State, may, for the reason above mentioned, and from its being 
chiefly owned and managed by persons residing in Philadelphia, be 
regarded as a Pennsylvania work. It begins at a point on the Dela- 
ware River, 42 miles below Philadelphia, and crossing the State of 
Delaware, and a narrow tract on the eastern shore of Maryland, it 
unites with the waters of the Chesapeake Bay, at the distance of a 
few miles from the mouth of the Susquehanna, and in a direction 
towards the harbor of Baltimore. It is 13 1-2 miles in length, is 66 
feet wide at the water surface, is 10 feet deep, and has two lift and 
two tide locks, each 100 feet long by 22 feet wide. It was a costly 
work, partly from the difficult character of the soil, and partly from 
the magnitude of a cut through the principal elevation of ground 
which intercepted its course. A good deal of expense has been 
occasioned by the sliding of earth at the deep cut. The cost of the 
work was about $2,750,000. It was finished in 1829, and for a short 
period it was made the principal channel for the transport of passen- 
gers, on the route between Philadelphia and Baltimore ; a canal-boat, 
drawn by horses, being provided to complete the regular line of com- 
munication between steamboats, running regularly from the two cities 
to the outlets of the canal. It was superseded in this use by the 
opening of the Newcastle and Frenchtown Railroad, in the year 
1832. The number of boats which passed through the canal in the 
year ending June 1, 1841, was 6,384, and the amount of tolls re- 
ceived was $54,112 2. 

A more extensive, and hitherto a more useful work, is the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation. It consists of a succession of canals and navigable 
pools of the Schuylkill River, beginning below the dam at Fairmount 
Water-works, on the western side of the city of Philadelphia, and 6 
miles from the mouth of the river, and extending to Port Carbon, in 
Schuylkill county, near the town of Pottsville. The whole length 
of navigation is 108 miles, of which 58 miles consist of artificial ca- 
nals, and 50 miles of navigable pools, formed by dams across the 
river, which are connected “by locks with the canals. The ascent, 
from the mouth of the Schuylkill to the basin at Mount Carbon, is 
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610 feet. There are 129 locks, and 34 dams. ‘The canal is 36 
feet wide at the top, 22 at the botions, and 3 1-2 feet deep. The 
locks are 80 feet long, and 17 wide. ‘The canal passes through one 
tunnel of 385 feet in length. ‘The work was begun in 1815, and it 
was partially opened for use in 1818. ‘The transport of anthracite 
coal upon it began in 1825, when the amount carried was 6,500 tons. 
This amount has increased in every succeeding year, with two ex- 
ceptions, and in 1841 it was 584,692 tons. The cost of the work 
was $3,818,605, of which $1 665 9,600 were paid from assessments 
on 33,312 shares of capital stock, at $50 each, and the residue from 
loans, and from the income. ‘The whole amount of income from 
tolls, in the year 1841, was $557,639, of which $482,460 were 
derived from the tolls on coal, the produce of all other articles 
amounting to $75,228. ‘The amount of toll on merchandise ascend- 
ing was $47,309, and of tolls descending, $510,380. Of the amount : 
of coal brought down the canal in 1841, it is estimated that 40,584 
tons were delivered between Port Carbon and Philadelphia ; 78,296 
were shipped from the Fairmount landing to New York, in 1,454 
canal boats; 367,812 tons were shipped on board 3,065 vessels 
bound for various ports ; 96,000 were sold for consumption at Phila- 
delphia ; and 23,000 tons, or 2,000 more than at the commence- 
ment of the preceding year, remained at the landing on the Ist of 
January last. Among the other articles of tonnage brought down 
the canal in 1841, were 2,392 tons of bituminous coal, brought from 
the Susquehanna mines, by way of the Pennsylvania and Union 
Canals ; 5,093 tons of flour, 13,997 of grain, and 8,000 of lumber. 
The amount of tonnage ascending was 38,890 tons ; which con- 
a in part of plaster, 6,241 tons; salt 2,621; fish 640; iron 
3,521 ; lumber 3,833 ; rails 1,337; and various merchandise 8,027. 
The toll on coal bas been reduced from time to time, having been 
at first established at 6 cents a bushel, or $1 68 a ton, but afierw ards 
reduced to $1 00 a ton; in 1839 to 90 cents 3 and it is now re- 
duced to 75 cents for transport from Mount Carbon to Philadelphia ; 
70 cents from Schuylkill Haven, and 56 cents from Port Clinton. 
The opening of the Philadelphia, Reading, and Pottsville Railroad, 
is likely to have a very material effect upon the income of this work. 
The Union Canal extends from the Schuylkill River near Read- 
ing, to the Susquehanna, at Middletown, a few miles below Harris- 
burgh, and is 82 miles in length. On leaving the Schuylkill, it 
passes through the valley of Tulpehocken Creek, a distance of 47 
1-4 miles, to the summit level, which is 7 miles in length, at an ele- 
vation of 498 1-2 feet above the level of the tide; and thence it 
descends 208 1-2 feet in 33 3-4 miles, along the right bank of the 
Swatara, to the Susquehanna. ‘The canal is 36 feet wide at the top, 
VOL. Lf, 10 
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and 24 at the bottom, and 4 feet deep. It has 93 lift and 2 guard 
locks, 75 feet in length, and 8 1-2 inwidth. A navigable feeder has 
been constructed from Swatara Creek, of 6 3-4 miles in lengti, which, 
with a pool on the creek, furnishes a navigable channel 23 miles to 
Pine Grove, and from the latter point a railroad has been laid, through 
a gap in Sharp Mountain, leading to the coal mines. 

The Lehigh Navigation, like the works on the Schuylkill, con- 
sists of a series of canals and navigable pools, on the Lehigh River, 
in the eastern part of the State. ‘These works extend from Easton, 
on the Delaware, at the head of the Delaware division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, to Mauch Chunk, a distance of 46 1-4 miles, and 
thence to the Great Falls at Stoddartsville, a further distance of 
38 1-4 miles, making in all a navigation of 84 1-2 miles, of which 
39 1-4 consists of canals, 30 1-2 of pools, 2 1-2 of locks, and the 
rest of sluices. ‘The canals below Mauch Chunk are 60 feet wide at 
top, 45 at bottom, and 5 feet deep. ‘There are 44 lift locks 100 feet 
long by 22 wide of 6 to 9 feet lift, and rising in all 353 feet. They 
pass boats carrying over 100 tons. ‘There are 8 dams, from 300 to 
550 feet long, and from 8 to 19 1-2 feet high. The canals above 
Mauch Chunk are of nearly the same dimensions, have 29 locks, 100 
feet long and 20 wide, of from 10 to 30 feet lift. The locks will admit 
boats carrying over 100 tons. There is one lock of 30 feet lift, which 
is capable of being filled or emptied, in 2 1-2 minutes. There are 20 
dams of 180 to 375 feet in length, and from 14 to 38 feet in height. 
From the Great Falls at Stoddartsville to Wright’s Creek, a distance 
of 12 miles, there is a descending navigation of artificial freshets. 
From Wright’s Creek to Mauch Chunk, 26 miles, the navigation 
consists of a succession of pools, locks, and canals, for a distance of 
26 miles. 

There are several railroads connected with the Lehigh Navigation, 
leading from it to various coal mines, whence, as well as from the 
mines of the Lehigh Company, large quantities of anthracite coal are 
brought down to Easton, and thence conveyed to the Philadelphia 
market, by way of the Delaware division of the Pennsylvania Canal, 
and across the State of New Jersey to New York, by the Morris 
Canal. The principal of these are the Mauch Chunk, the Beaver 
Meadow, the Hazleton, Nesquehoning, Wilkesbarre, Buck Mountain, 
and Sugar Loaf. The operations of the canal were interrupted 
during several months of the last season, by the injury occasioned to 
it by a very destructive freshet in the preceding winter. The quan- 
tity of coal sent to market during the season by this canal, from the 
mines of the Lehigh Company, was 78,165 tons ; from the Beaver 
Meadow mines, 25,841 ; ; from the Hazleton Company’s mines, 
21,035; and from the Sugar Loaf and other mines, 17,117, making 
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in all 142,158 tons. The quantity transported by the same channel 
in 1840, was 225,288 tons. 

Tidewater Canal begins at Wrightsville, on the right bank of the 
Susquehanna, opposite to the town of Columbia, and extends along 
the bank of the river to its mouth, at Havre de Grace, a distance 
of 45 miles. About a third part of its Jength is in the State of Mary- 
land, and it serves to open a communication between the Central 
division of the Pennsylvania Canal and Chesapeake Bay, from which 
point canal boats may be towed, either to Baltimore or to Philadel- 
phia. It is 50 feet wide at the top, and 5 feet deep. It has 29 lift, 
and 2 guard locks. They will admit the passage of 2 boats at a 
time, each 85 feet in length, or a raft of 170 feet, and 16 feet wide. 
The whole lockage is 133 feet. A company has been formed at 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of towing boats descending this canal to 
Havre de Grace, laden with the products of the west, and of the in- 
terior of the State, through the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal to 
Philadelphia. During the past season 459 boats, many of them of 
70 tons burden, were towed from Havre de Grace to Philadelphia, 
and 502 in the opposite direction. 

In addition to these canals, there are several of love extent, the 
principal of which are the Conestoga Canal, extending from the city 
of Lancaster to the Susquehanna, 18 miles in length, with a descent 
of 62 feet, by 9 locks; the Cadorus Navigation, i miles in length, 
of which 8 miles consist of slack-water pools, extending from York 
to the Susquehanna; and Bald Eagle, and Spring Creek N aviga- 
tion, extending from the West Branch division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, along the Bald Ea; gle Creek, 25 miles, to Bellepoule. This 
last work has been aided by the State, by a subscription of $25,000 
to the stock, and guarantying 5 per cent. interest on $200,000. 

The railroads in Pennsylvania, the fruit of the enterprise of pri- 
vate individuals, are even more numerous and more productive than 
the canals. ‘The Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road, leads from Philadelphia to Baltimore, a distance of 97 miles. 
But about a quarter part of it is in the State of Pennsylvania, the rest 
being in the States of Delaware and Maryland. It was built origi- 
nally by three companies, which have been since the completion of 
the road united in one, under the sanction of the legislatures of the 
three States. ‘Three kinds of iron rails are used on different portions 
of the road, viz., what is called the bridge rail, which weighs 40 Ibs. 
per yard; the T rail, weighing 56 lbs. per yard, and a heavy bar rail 
1 3-4 inches in thickness and 2 1-2 inches in width. The part of 
the road between Wilmington and the is ag: River is graded to 
a width of 35 feet, and on the other portions 25 feet. The cost of 
this road, with its materials and appendages, according to a report of 
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the directors made to the stockholders on the 28th of January last, 
amounted to $4,588,289, exclusive of a large debt incurred for stock 
owned by the company, and for bonds receivable, and other items, 
which swell the amount of assets, at their cost, to over $5,900,000. 
The amount of capital stock issued is $2,818,350, and of loans, and of 
notes and bonds payable, $3,082,640, making a total of $5,900,990. 
The receipts of income, during the year 1841, amounted to $603,868, 
and the expenses, in which was included a large amount for perma- 
nent outlays, not properly belonging to current expenses, to $307,939. 
This road, being on the shortest and most expeditious route between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, commands a great amount of travel, and 
in the year 1839 the number of passengers was 213,650. The 
amount of receipts for passengers in that year was $416, 974 ; for 
transportation of merchandise, $39,239, and for the mail, $27 497. 
The Philadelphia, Reading, and Pottsville Railroad is 102 2 miles 
in length. It begins upon the west bank of the Delaware River, 
about 3 miles north of the centre of the city of Philadelphia, and pro- 
ceeding northwesterly to the Schuylkill, crosses that river 3 miles 
above Fairmount. After following the right bank of the river 33 
miles to Phcenixville, it there passes through a tunnel 1,932 feet in 
length, and crosses again to the left bank. It thence continues its 
course along the valley of the Schuylkill, through Pottstown to Read- 
ing, which is distant 66 miles from the place “of beginning. From 
Reading it still continues along the valley of the Schuylkill, frequently 
crossing the river, and also the Schuylkill Canal, and passing through 
a tunnel of 1,600 feet at Pulpit Rock, terminates at Pottsville, in the 
immediate vicinity of the coal mines, at an elevation of 606 feet above 
the level of high water in the Delaware. In its whole course it is 
either level, or has a moderately ascending grade, so that heavily 
loaded cars descend through its whole length, with the aid of a very 
small degree of motive power. The grade is such, that an engine is 
capable of bringing down, through the whole line, about the same 
number of cars loaded with coal, as it is able to carry upward, empty. 
It is, therefore, favorably adapted for the transport of coal, which ‘it 
receives at the mouth of the mine, and delivers either in the city, or 
on board vessels at the railroad wharf on the Delaware, directly from 
the cars. The transport is thus made at considerably less cost than 
it can be made by the canal, which runs parallel with it. The cost 
of the road from Philadelphia to Reading, was $2,108,905, exclusive 
of land damages, which amounted to $140 083 ; $229,089 for de- 
pots and stations at Philadelphia, Reading, and other places ; and 
$183,140 for engines and cars. ‘The cost estimated by the engi- 
neers Montcure and Wirt Robinson, for completing the road from Read- 
ing to Pottsville, was $1,874,754, and it is understood that it 
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has been done within this sum, making $4,540,971 for the cost 
of the road from the Delaware to Pottsville, with a sufficient 
number of engines and cars to commence the working ; but it was 
computed that a much larger matériel will be required for working 
the road to the extent which the demand for coal will justify, render- 
ing necessary an expenditure of capital amounting in the whole to 
about $5,000,000. ‘The road was completed and opened by a public 
celebration, on the 10th of January, 1842. On the morning of that 
day, 1,200 citizens assembled at Pottsville, and in a train of 43 cars 
left the depot for Philadelphia, with one car loaded on that morning, 
400 feet beneath the surface of the earth. The train proceeded to 
Reading, although its course was impeded by a heavy snow which 
fell that morning, followed by another train of 52 cars loaded with 
coal. At Reading, the passenger train was joined by 30 more cars, 
filled with two military companies and citizens, making in all over 
2,000 passengers, drawn by one engine. ‘They arrived in Philadel- 
phia at 7 o’clock in the evening, and partook of a supper, provided 
for them at the Washington House. On the following day the party 
returned, in two trains, in the midst of a snow-storm, to Pottsville. 

The Danville and Pottsville Railroad begins at a point 2 1-2 miles 
northwest of Pottsville, where it is united with the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, by means of the Mount Carbon Railroad, and runs 
northerly and westerly 44 1-2 miles, to Danville, on the northeastern 
division of the Pennsylvania Canal. This railroad crosses a ridge 
of Broad Mountain, and the summit between the Mahonoy and 
the Shamokin Creeks, by means of several inclined planes. This 
road was opened for the transportation of Shamokin coal to the Sus- 
quehanna River, in December 1840, and 15,800 tons of coal were 
transported upon it in that month. The object of this railroad is to 
furnish an outlet from the coal mines to the Susquehanna River, and by 
the canals along that river, to tide-water at Havre de Grace. The coal 
may be also brought through the Union Canal, and the lower part of 
the Schuylkill Navigation, to Philadelphia; but the extension of the 
Schuylkill Navigation to Port Carbon, and that of the Reading Rail- 
road to Pottsville, with an immediate connexion with this railroad, 
seem to supersede the use of the more circuitous route. 

The Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad, 19 1-2 miles long, ex- 
tends from Whitehaven, on the Lehigh Navigation, to Wilkesbarre, 
on the northeastern division of the Pennsylvania Canal. This rail- 
road was constructed for the purpose of giving an outlet to the coal 
of the Lehigh region, through the navigable channels of the Susque- 
hanna, and also for the products of the country on the north branch 
of the Susquehanna, through the Lehigh Navigation, either to Philadel- 
phia or to New York. The distance from Wilkesbarre, by the Sus- 
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quehanna to Havre de Grace, is 196 miles, and by that route to 
Baltimore, 256 miles. By the Lehigh and Delaware Canals to 
Philadelphia, the distance is 170 miles, and by the Lehigh and Morris 
Canals to New York, 193 miles. For the purpose of adapting this 
railroad to the purpose of uniting the two lines of navigation, and of 
facilitating and extending the trade of both, the railroad ae been 
constructed with a strong rail and firm track, so as to admit of the 
transmission of loaded boats from one canal to the other. It is to be 
doubted whether this system of transport will be found advantageous, 
to any great extent. 

There are several other railroads in the interior of the State, chiefly 
for the transport of coal, which, as they are not of extensive public 
interest, are here passed by. 

The Philadelphia and Norristown Railroad, which proceeds di- 
rectly between these two places, chiefly along the left bank of the 
Schuylkill, is 17 miles in length, exclusive of a branch, which di- 
verges from it, at a distance of 3 or 4 miles from the city, to German- 
town. The length of this branch is 4 miles. 

The Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad commences within the 
city of Philadelphia, and passing through the towns of Frankford and 
Bristol, on the western side of the Delaware River, a distance of 
24 1-4 miles, terminates at Morrisville, opposite to the city of Tren- 
ton. It there unites with the Trenton and New Brunswick railroad, 
which is 27 miles in length, and with that together with a third rail- 
road, extending to Jersey City, forms the most direct of the two 
principal lines of travel between Philadelphia and New York. The 
travel upon it was suspended in the course of the last season, for the 
purpose of taking up the rail, and substituting one which shall be more 
substantial and permanent. Its position on the principal thorough- 
fare between the great Atlantic cities, insures to it, if well conducted, 
a large amount of travel, and must make it a productive route. 

The York and Wrightsville Railroad, 13 miles in length, unites 
with the Columbia Railroad at Columbia, crosses the Susquehanna to 
Wrightsville, and proceeds thence to York, where it unites with the 
Susquehanna Railroad, leading thence 56 miles to Baltimore. These 
three works thus form a continued line of railroad, by way of Lan- 
caster, Columbia, and York, between Philadelphia and Baltimore, a 
distance of 151 miles. 

The Harrisburgh and Lancaster Railroad, leads from the city of 
Lancaster, where it unites with the Columbia Railroad, to Harris- 
burgh, the capital of the State, a distance of 351-2 miles. Its steep- 
est grade is 42 feet per mile, and its shortest radius of curvature 
1,000 feet. It passes through a tunnel of 850 feet in length. It 
was opened in its whole length with a single track in 1838, having 
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cost $859,537. This railroad, with the part of the State road east 
of Lancaster, forms not only the principal route of travel from Phila- 
delphia to Harrisburgh, but the most direct and expeditious route to 
Pittsburgh. The traveller by railroad to Harrisburgh may there 
enter upon the Pennsylvania Canal, and reach Pittsburgh by way of 
the Portage Railroad. 

This review of the internal improvements of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, shows that a vast amount of money and of labor has been ex- 
pended for these objects. It must be admitted that a large amount of 
this expenditure has been thrown away upon works which will prove 
wholly unproductive, and is consequently lost. ‘This loss arises in 
some cases from the establishment of expensive works in parts of the 
State where the population and business are insufficient to give them 
an adequate support, and in other cases from the prosecution of two 
or more lines of works upon the same route, for the accomplishment 
of the same object, where the success of one work destroys, or greatly 
impairs the value of the other. This is a misfortune, arising in part 
from the fact, that the advantages of railroads were not understood, 
until canals were already projected, and partially executed, on some 
of the routes, to which railroads are much better adapted. An ex- 
ample of this kind of interference may be cited in the Schuylkill Nav- 
igation, and the Philadelphia, Reading, and Pottsville Railroad, each 
works which, if relieved from the rivalry of the other, would be 
highly useful to the public, and would afford a liberal income to their 
proprietors ; but as they both follow the same route, and as one is 
fully adequate to serve all the purposes of both, the millions which 
have been expended in the construction of one, may be regarded as an 
entire waste. ‘The railroad will accommode the travel much more 
satisfactorily than the canal, and it bids fair to take a large proportion 
of the coal transportation, at a lower cost than it can be accomplished 
by the canal. ‘There are other instances of a greater or less degree 
of interference. 

But with all the deductions to be made from the value of these 
magnificent works, which have probably not been equalled in extent 
by works constructed by the same amount of population in an equal 
space of time ; they add greatly to the wealth, and to the means of 
future prosperity of that rich, and rapidly growing Commonwealth. 
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A GERMAN MERCHANT 





OR, OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from page 83.] 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 





Tne more important the point of marriage had been made by the 
explanation of the father, so much more desirous was the son to know 
his opinion of the widow, and so much more afraid was the daughter 
of making the attempt to discover it. The following afternoon, how- 
ever, she risked a visit at tea time, which it must be owned did not go 
off very happily. 

“Do you know,” she began, “dear father, what an important 
event took place yesterday?” 

“No,” said the old gentleman. 

* The brave Cavalier Wraker has happily led his Dulcinea to the 
altar.” 

“Has he, the poor old fellow?” 

“© Oh, do not laugh at him, he must feel so happy, so very happy.” 

‘“« Yes, indeed, he is near the kingdom of heaven.” 

“The future kingdom, do you mean? I doubt whether he thinks 
much about that. IL only think of old Wraker, as regards his love 
affair. I remember what my father told me about those innocent little 
orphans, who now have a protector. Ah! the dear little orphan we 
had with us yesterday ; would it not be well ifhe had a protector?” 

The mother gave her daughter a glance of warning, and the father 
became at once very serious. ‘ You had better let Heaven take care 
of that — to meddle in such matters. But what would Ihave? I am 
foolish, very foolish.” 

“My dear father,” said the daughter, in astonishment. 

*«f was about to give a woman like you some rules of prudence, — 
as though you needed such.” 

*“ From whom would I prefer to take them, rather than you ?” 

“© No, no, that would be holding a candle to the sun. But you are 
yet too young for such follies. Matchmaking is only business for old, 
laid-up matrons.” 
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The peculiar look which he assumed at uttering these words, and the 
displeased and vexed expression of her mother troubled the daughter 
so much, that she became immediately silent. Something unpleasant 
must have passed between the old people, which she had revived by her 
remark, and this made her very sad. 

‘For the love of Heaven, tell me,” said she, as soon as her father 
had gone out, ‘* what have I done, dear mother?” 

‘Oh, what a strange, whimsical man your father is. Can one ever 
know him? I believe if [live with him a hundred years, I shall never 
understand him entirely. Only imagine what trouble I had with him 
yesterday, on account of Madam Lilias.” 

‘On account of Madam Lilias? that is the most unpleasant thing 
you could tell me.” 

“He found her waiting here when he returned from your house.” 

‘* Indeed xe 

She wished to thank him that he had relieved her from her embar- 
rassment with Horn; but he forbade her to thank him, and turned the © 
conversation immediately to her oldest boy, whom he had seen at your 
house, and said so many kind things about the child, that he won the 
heart of the good woman, and put her very much at her ease. He 
then drew her on from one subject to another, and seemed so pleased 
with her, so delighted.” 

**My dear mother, you make me inexpressibly curious. Tell me in 
one word what happened.” 

“ Willingly, if 1 can only remember exactly how it went. Her 
father’s household management, I think, was mentioned, yes, yes.” 

‘* And she knew how to answer? could explain matters?” 

‘* Every thing, even to the most trifling particular.” 

“Ah, I understand; that would please him.” 

“Very much. Then he came to the sudden change, which was 
brought about by her marriage, in which a life of labor was exchanged 
for one of pleasure, and thought this exchange must have been very 
delightful to her. She probably would not have gone back into the 
country for any thing.” 

‘Observe my father, — he was spreading a net for her.” 

‘Ido not know whether she thought so, or — enough— she was 
not disconcerted, but assured him, that in the midst of fashionable life 
she never looked back to her paternal mansion without regret. Man, 
she said, was made for labor, and labor alone made him happy; that 
amusement, as she knew from her own experience, was only a season- 
ing, and must be used as a seasoning. If it were used for regular food 
it destroyed the health, and took from pleasure its own attraction. 
Now when she had to consult the wishes of no one but herself, she was 
again able to Jead an active life, and as soon as she felt herself free 
from her harassing cares, she should lead a happy one.” 

‘ Beautiful, fine; that was spoken after his own heart.” 

“Then the conversation turned upon her mercantile affairs, in which 
she has already employed herself so much, and she gave him so clear 
an account of them, that he commended her highly. But she dis- 
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claimed all praise, and referred it to her instructer, as she called your 
brother, and then began to speak of him with such hearty gratitude, 
such deep feeling, that your father and I were not a little moved by it. 
Her emotion, at last, prevented her saying more.” 

‘But, dear mother, in all this | see no subject for a dispute.” 

« There is none.” 

‘No? but you said at first 5 

‘Hear to the end. When the widow had gone, your father remain- 
ed here for a time, and spoke very approvingly of her, and then of your 
husband, who he said understood men very well, and had first shown 
him this agreeable woman in the true light. * What ashame,’ said 
he, ‘ that she must belong to such a man as that Lilias, who was so 
unworthy of her, and who might have brought her and her children to 
beggary.’ I took this opportunity to say, ‘ What do you think, father ? 
she would have been the right wife for our son; and as she is now a 
widow, I think we might speak to him about her. She is still young, 
and it would certainly be a very good match.’ ” 

‘Ah, my dear mother, I am afraid that was too rash, too distinct.” 

‘* Perhaps so ; but then I saw the iron glowing so finely, that it would 
have seemed a sin not to have taken the hammer and given a little 
stroke.” 

“ Yes, if it had not set the sparks a flying. Itis such a case; but 
what had he to say against the marriage ? what did he bring for- 
ward?” 

“That,” said Madam Stark, and struck her bare hand upon the 
tea-table. 

‘* How ? did he say nothing ? ” 

“Not a mortal word. But he looked at me —you know how he 
can look, — with a pair of eyes. I wondered what was coming; but 
nothing, not a lisp. He gave me a bitter, very bitter look, and shak- 
ing his head, left the room.” 

“That is singular, very singular. What would I give to have had 
him speak !” 

‘In the evening, at table, something more transpired. He was again 
in his usual humor, and jeered at the folly of match-making, by which 
so little thanks and so much ingratitude was gained, and spoke of old 
women, whose days of coquetry were over, but who busied themselves 
in the love affairs of others. In short, he grew so sarcastic, and hint- 
ed such unpleasant things that I, in my turn, shook my head, made a 
sour face, and left the room.” 

‘“ Better, still better, my dear mother, than if he had spoken; but if 
I could only understand - 

Hereupon the ladies began to form their prying conjectures, and to 
exhaust their own minds for reasons why the proposed marriage with 
the widow displeased the old gentleman so much, for that it did dis- 
please him they considered as settled. Was it the widow's two chil- 
dren? Madam Harvest thought itcould not be. Was it a remainder 
of the old prejudice against her? Madam Stark thought it could not 
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be that. Was it the small property ofthe lady ?- This neither of them 
could believe. In short, the old gentleman was this time, what he had 
often been before to them, a riddle.” 

When the Doctor came in, these conjectures had another added to 
them. He thought over the widow and her circumstances, and came 
to the conclusion, that it was not so much the marriage which gave 
umbrage, as the proposition about it; the advice, the talk. ‘‘ He cer- 
tainly wishes,” said he, * that our brother should act with perfect free- 
dom, without any foreign influence and coercion, and make a choice 
entirely after his own heart.” If the Doctor had added, that the shake 
of the head referred less to the widow than the son, and that the dis- 
pleasure he had expressed was less dissatisfaction with her than distrust 
of him, he would probably, instead of the half, have spoken the whole 
truth. The old man might have thought it possible that his son would 
allow himself to be persuaded into this marriage; but at the same time 
judged from his character that he would in the sequel repent the step, 
and then the marriage would be an unhappy one. 

On their way home, the Doctor and his wife agreed that their brother 
might hear of the advantageous opinion of the father for the widow, 
but not of the little falling out with their mother, His courage, both 
rightly judged, was to be kept up, not cooled. And finally, as every 
thing had now been done which was possible in the way.of prepara- 
tion, they thought it necessary that the brother should put the finish- 
ing stroke, and see his father as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


On the following day, the son ostensibly came back to the city, and 
toward evening sent by Monsieur Schlicht to ask his father whether he 
might be so happy as to speak to him alone. He was immediately ad- 
mitted, and found the words of the Doctor confirmed, that when he 
came into the presence of his father, he would meet with a look, when 
he spoke to him, with a tone, entirely different from what he had been 
accustomed to. The reception was indeed so kind, the question as to 
what effect the country air at this season, which was not the pleasant- 
est, had had on his health, was asked with so much interest, that the 
anxiety of the son was much diminished. 

To lighten his heart still more, he immediately drew near his father, 
and began a petition for forgiveness of all which had previously taken 
place; but the father was so generous as not to allow him to finish. 
‘* Have you,” said he, ‘‘ spoken to your brother-in-law? Has he men- 
tioned to you my views ?”’ 

‘* Yes, father “ft 

** And your opinion of them 7” 

‘‘ T have no words for my gratitude.” He took the hand of the old 
gentleman, and kissed it with as much respect as emotion. 

‘“« T will fulfil them most sacredly ; not only as your wishes, but also 
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as the wish of my own heart. To be active, is now my only desire, and 
as your advice, your fatherly counsel will accompany me in every im- 
portant step, | promise myself the best, the most fortunate success to 
my exertions. It will be my most zealous effort, my pride, my highest 
satisfaction, to give you pleasure.” 

“That I shall have, if you succeed. But why do you not mention 
one of the principal conditions, your marriage? Have you yet made 
no choice ?” 

With the timidity with which questions of this kind are usually an- 
swered, the son said, “ I have.” 

** Do I know your beloved ? ” 

With still greater timidity, he brought out the answer, ‘ for a short 
time only.” But quick enough did the words escape him, when he 
began to praise the virtues of his loved one, and to abuse the wicked- 
ness of certain ill-disposed persons, whose malicious, poisonous arrows 
even the most unspotted virtue could not escape. 

‘* This preface,” said the father, ‘* might make me uneasy. I beg 
you, tell me the name of the lady.” 

It was no help to the son, that he spoke the name of the widow in 
a low, feeble voice. THe was obliged to repeat it so much the louder. 

‘** Indeed,” said the old man, earnestly, while he took several steps 
about the room, ** Madam Lilias? is that only a story you are telling 
me, or 1 

“It is the declaration of my most earnest, hearty wish, for which I 
beseech your good word, and your paternal support.” 

‘¢ Between ourselves, I hope it is not yet all settled. 
engaged ?” 

How happy was the son that he had followed the advice of his 
brother-in-law, and could now assure his father, with perfect truth, 

that not even the first word of love had been exchanged between him 
and the widow. He had not taken any steps under the implied consent 
of his father. 

‘So much the better,” said the old man; “then there is no step to 
retrace.” 

**'T’o retrace, father ? shall it then, must it then be so ?”’ 

“ [ see, then, very clearly, the course your passion has taken. You 
have behaved to the widow with an uprightness, a generosity, of which 
your heart bears you witness, which does you great honor. It is, 
therefore, natural, that the sight of her becomes pleasant to you, for it 
reminds vou of the best action of your life; but real, hearty passion, 
real heartfelt love, which will last until the end of life, and will make 
up to you for all you must give up and sacrifice for her, — no, my son, 
this I cannot possibly imagine. It is impossible.” 

“Why impossible, father, and what must I relinquish on her ac- 
count ? what must I sacrifice ?” 

«Ts the wealth nothing, , that another might bring you?’ The widow 
is herself without money.” 

“ True, except ¥ 
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« What comes to her from the poor wreck of the Lilias property, is 
half ours, by right?” 

“TI will restrict myself, father, I will economize in the business and 
in my household expenses as much as possible. I will be in the high- 
est degree active and prudent.” 

“Good; but all this you will in the end ask, and I must ask, for 
whom ? for a woman who is none of the youngest, and of whose beauty 
there will, perhaps, be no trace after a few years . 

“Ts it, then, her beauty, which attracts me? God is my witness I 
have compared her with no one else. What has touched me, and 
gained my heart for ever, are the virtues which she has displayed in so 
many sad, so many trying situations, and of which, for months, I was 
happily a near witness.” 

The old man again paced the room, and was silent. ‘ She has chil- 
dren,” he again began. 

‘‘ They increase my love to her; they are two little angels.” 

‘But angels who have wants. If the little they inherit from their- 
father should by chance be lost, these children have called you father, 
and you are pledged to take a fatherly care of them.” 

‘That I shall certainly do, and do it joyfully.” 

* Joyfully? What you spend for them is lost to your own children. 
On a race of strangers you will expend what might benefit your own. 
I pray you, how could you have such a thought ? how entertain it for 
a moment?” 

The son knew his father too well, not to be extremely surprised at 
this. ‘You do not speak from your own soul, my father ; impossi- 
ble !——” 

‘What do you mean? from what can a man think, but from his 
own feelings ?” 

‘You are creating a strange, narrow-contracted soul, which you are 
attributing to me as my own. From this you are taking arguments to 
confuse or convince me. I see I have for ever lost your regard. I must 
take my own course. I will do so. My only wish before God is,” and 
he clasped his hands firmly, ‘‘ that you may live long, long, and yet 
see with your own eyes, how much you have been mistaken in me, how 
much injustice you have done me.” He turned from his father toward 
the window, with a heart full of emotion, and torn by contradictory 
feelings. 

His father could not ask for any further proof of his sentiments, and 
the entire change of his character. After a deep, solemn silence, in 
which he left his son time to collect himself, he called him gently by 
his christian name, — ** Charles ?” 

At the tender, tremulous tone in which that word was spoken, the 
son involuntarily turned round. What were his emotions, when he 
saw the good, the venerable old man standing, his eyes filled with 
tears, and his arms spread open to receive him. ‘ Charles,” repeated 
he, ‘why have you kept yourself so long concealed from me?” and 
now the son, overpowered by his sensations, though he was still un- 
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certain what to expect, seized the hand of his father in both his own, 
and covered it with kisses. 

‘* Will you,” said the old man, “ in this delightful hour, —this hour 
certainly never to be forgotten by either of us, — will you swear to me, 
sacredly swear, as you have now declared your feelings, that you never 
even in the deepest recesses of your heart will reproach the good 
Madam Lilias or her children with their want of fortune; that you 
depend on her love and virtue more than on any wealth; and that you 
will always care for her children as if they were your own ? ” 

The son was not only affected, he was overpowered. ‘TI will, I 
will,” stammered he, and could not utter another word. 

‘**T accept your emotion as an oath;” and then he placed his hand 
on his shoulder, drew him toward him, and kissed him again and again 
with the greatest tenderness. ‘‘ With regard to the manner in which 
I establish you, depend upon me. 1 am not an illiberal father ; there- 
fore take my house and business to yourself, and, moreover, my most 
tender blessing for your love.” 

Such sudden and varied changes of feeling were more than the heart 
of the son could bear. Instead of thanking his father, he sunk back- 
wards to reach a chair, on which he threw himself, almost breatiless. 
A sudden flow of tears relieved him, while the old man, who seated 
himself near him, and helped to dry his tears, said to him, — ‘* Com- 
mand yourself; be a man, do not weep, dearest Charles. We must 
go to your mother, and let her share our pleasure. Who knows how 
long and impatiently she has been awaiting us? And if I am not en- 
tirely mistaken, we shall find there two others, who are looking for our 
appearance with anxiety.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tue Doctor and Madam Harvest had in fact been some time with 
Madam Stark, that they might be able to learn as soon as possible the 
result of the conversation. How anxious was their suspense, may be 
judged from the interest they had heretofore taken in their brother, 
and the various exertions they had made on his account. They thought 
they had satisfactory reasons for hoping the best result, and yet they 
could not help, from the very depth of their sympathy, sharing the 
fear and anxiety of their mother, who, because her interest was still 
deeper and more earnest, had none but sad forebodings. 

So much the more delightful to them all was the surprise of seeing 
the father come in accompanied by the son, and betraying his satisfac- 
tion by his smiles, as well as his emotion by his moist, red eyes. He 
held the hand of his son, whose face was still covered by his bandker- 
chief, and led him to his mother, saying, “‘ Here, dear mother, I bring 
you a good, worthy son, who has a kind consideration for your age, 
and will relieve you from the cares of housekeeping, which have long 
borne heavily upon you. He will bring you a young, pleasant wife, 
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whom he begs you to accept for a daughter, and desires you to pro- 
nounce your maternal blessing on his love. You never will guess his 
choice, — and you certainly will not,” added he, turning to his daugh- 
ter, and laughing at the two, but at the same time threatening them 
with his finger. 

The son could not immediately dry his eyes while receiving the 
good wishes of his mother, and the congratulations of his sister and 
brother-in-law. All at last joined in thanking the father, and caress- 
ing him, who kissed them all, but did not recover his usual jocular hu- 
mor for the rest of the evening. The feelings which the conversation 
with his son had excited in him were of too serious a nature to allow 
him immediately to return to the little jests, with which he was accus- 
tomed to season his conversation. 

He took upon himself the next day to be the mediator of his son’s 
marriage. Whether Madam Lilias was agreeably or disagreeably sur- 
prised by this visit, whether she gave an affirmative or a negative an- 
swer, no one wished to be the first toask. The marriage was one of 
the happiest i in the city. All the members of the family were united 
by the most tender affection. Mr. Stark rejoiced during a long pro- 
tracted life inthe prosperity and perfect harmony of his family ; and 
enjoyed the sweet, and at one time almost unhoped-for happiness, of 
pressing grandchildren to his bosom, who were not only of his blood, 
but also bore his name. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF CHINA. 


Tne authentic sources of information relative to the political and 
military organization of China are so few, that all details concern- 
ing it, coming from an independent and authentic source, are deserv- 
ing of attention. The following communication was, not long since, 
published in the St. Petersburgh Gazette, having been addressed to the 
imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, from the Monk Hy- 
acinth, a corresponding member of that Academy at Kiathka, i in Si- 
beria, on the frontier of China. Kiathka is situated in the govern- 
ment of Irkutsk, in Eastern Siberia, and opposite to the Chinese city 
of Maimatchin, 4,300 miles from St. Petersburgh, and 1,000 from Pe- 
kin. It isthe only point at which the commerce between the two 
countries, carried on by caravans, meets. ‘This commerce, which is 
all carried on in the way of barter, is estimated to amount to near two 
millions of dollars per annum. The Chinese city is better built than 
the Russian. Both have their citadels and garrisons. At Kiathka, 
the Russian Missionaries of the Seminary of Pekin have a preparatory 
house. This information is of particular interest at this time, though 
it is somewhat obscure, and it can be little relied upon as affording the 
means to judge of the actual efficiency of the Chinese army. It is, 
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nevertheless, crude, and it may be found of use in enabling us to un- 
derstand more fully the history of operations which may be presented 
to us from China. 





“ Kiathka, August 24, 1837. 

‘The population of China increases annually in an unequal propor- 
tion. According to the census taken in the different governments of 
China, in 1812, it was found that there were in all 361,691,060 souls. 
In this number there were eight military standards, composed of 
Mandchoux, of Mongols, and Chinese, without counting the foreign 
tribes, who are dependent on China. They are in general counted 
in families, of which there are in all 188,123. 

“Each family or every house receives from the local authorities a 
tablet, called the door tablet, on which the names of the inhabitants of 
the house are to be inscribed. This tablet is changed every year, 
When these tablets are changed, the names of those who are no longer 
inhabitants of the house are erased, and new comers are added. On 
changing one’s residence, he is obliged to give notice of it to the au- 
thorities, that he may be furnished with a tablet. Ten heuses com- 
pose what is called a Pchai, under the inspection of a Pchai-cheu 
(inspector of ten houses;) ten Pchais form a zsja, over which a 
zsjatschan presides ; ten zsja form a bao, with achief called baotschan. 
The Chinese living out of the empire have the same organization. 

‘‘ These different functionaries are chosen from among the pecple 
for a definite time. They must be heads of families, and know how to 
read and write. It is their duty to watch over the morality of the 
people of their district; that is, they must see that no one gains his 
living by unlawful means, and make reports respecting suspected per- 
sons. ‘These officers have the same duties in the cities and in the vil- 
lages ; they are employed every year to prepare a roll of the popula- 
tion. They must enter on this roll all the inhabitants of a place, 
without distinction, provided they have a fixed residence, whether they 
be literary men, merchants, artisans, or soldiers. 

“These rolls are in the first place delivered to the government of 
the circle, who make use of them to form a general roll of the circle, 
which they forward to the provincial administration, or that of the 
district. The latter, in turn, after having done his part of the 
work, transmits it to the Chancery, where it is made use of for the 
financial department. The registers of the domiciliated soldiers are 
transmitted to their respective authorities. ‘The department of finan 
ces, after having made from the different rolls the computation of the 
population, remits the document, which is written on yellow paper, to 
the Emperor. 

‘** According to the rolls of 1812, the cultivated land in all the gov- 
ernments and Mandchourie, amounted to 7,915,251 acres. 

‘*The Mandchoux, and the Mongols, who came with them from 
Mandchourie, in China, constitute a military body by themselves, di- 
vided by banners. Each banner has three divisions, the divisions have 
several companies, each of which contains 156 men. The Mandchoux 
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at Pekin form 681 companies, the Mongols 204, and the Chinese 266 ; 
the Mandchoux and the Mongols in the government garrisons are 
composed of 840 companies, who with the Dachures, the Solans, and 
the ‘Tunguses, in the Obuntschen, and those mentioned above, make 
a total of 2,088 companies, composed of 343,200 men, from 16 to 60 
years. 

‘“* At Pekin, there is in each division a chief, two aids, a colonel, and 
a Captain of companies. The Mandchoux and the Mongols form the 
garrison under the command of the heads of the corps. 

“Every two years an inscription is made for military service ; all 
males who have reached the age of sixteen are registered in it, It is 
usual to make two rolls, one of which remains in the Chancery of the 
division, and the other is transmitted to the department of finance. 

‘* Mongol is divided into parts: the south, north, west, and Chucho- 
nor. The Mongols form the aimaks, the aimaks form the banners 
commanded by the Tschasaks. The banners are divided into regi- 
ments, and the regiments into squadrons. A division or principality 
is called a banner. Some aimaks are divided into several divisions. 

‘The Mongols of the south occupy an extent of country the length 
of the great wall from the frontier of Mandchourie to Ordos. They 
form 24 aimaks, subdivided into 48 banners. 

‘* The Mongols of the north are called Calchas. Théy inhabit the 
extent of the country which is atthe north of the great wall, from 
Arguni, towards the west, to the frontiers of Tschangaru, and form 
four aimaks, subdivided into 86 banners. The Nomadic Mongols, dis- 
persed from Ordos towards the west, belong to different aimaks, and 
form 34 banners. 

‘The Mongols of Chuchonor lead a Nomadic life near the lake 
Chuchonor, and form three aimaks, subdivided into 29 banners. 

“The Mongols, who are immediately subject to China, have no 
Tschasaks, but are subjected to the military chiefs of China. In this 
number must be included the T'schachares and the Tumotes, who 
lead a Nomadic life, behind the Kalgan, between the Ordos and 
Dolonnor. 

‘‘Each regiment has six squadrons, and a squadron contains 150 
men, 30 of whom do military duty, but the others have nothing to do. 

‘All the squadrons together are composed of 274,275 men, without 
counting minors, invalids, and the sick. 

‘* Each banner is commanded by a prince, who has under his orders 
a lieutenant ; each squadron has six under officers; ten tents or fami- 
lies have. an inspector. Every three years a census of the population 
is taken, and all males from the age of 18 to 60 are included in it. 

“ The Tosolaktschs and the Tschangins are employed in making 
this census, and transmit the results of. their Jabors to Pekin. The 
princes and officers are made responsible for persons who conceal 
themselves to prevent being enrolled. If under officers and inspectors 
are guilty of these concealments they are punished by whipping. 

‘The Chinese troops are composed of two parts: one, the Mand- 
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choux, the Mongols, and people from Mandchourie, in China; the 
other consists only of native Chinese. The first are taken by banners, 
and are called banner troops, the others have a green standard, and 
are called troops of the green standard. ‘The first are kept in garrison 
in the most important parts of the empire, the others do duty in the 
interior. The first comprises 266,000 men. 

“There has been nothing published respecting the population of 
Turkestan and Thibet. In the last named country, there are 3,000 
men, regular troops ; the number of irregular troops is not known. At 
Kaschgar, in Turkestan, there are 500 native soldiers. The garrisons 
of the cities are formed of Chinese, but they are not numerous, and 
come from the government of Gan Su, 


EARLY HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


Tue early history of Russia is wrapped in great obscurity, and in 
great measure, cannot at this day be separated from the absolute fable 
which surrounds it. The present time, however, is one in which a 
great deal of attention is paid in Russia to literature and literary affairs ; 
and, in consequence, whatever information is attainable will probably 
soon come to light. The following, whichis translated from a St. Pe- 
tersburgh journal, [the Northern Bee,| shows that the research of the 
Russian literati is extending to the examination of the archives of 
southern and western Europe. 

«* A very important historical work has just been published in St. 
Petersburgh, by order of the emperor, under the direction of M. de 
Tourguénief, counsellor of state. This learned antiquarian, who is 
now in Paris, has been for many years engaged in France, Italy, Eng- 
land, and Germany, in searching in their archives and libraries for 
documents relative to the intercourse of the Russian sovereigns with 
the principal states of Europe. The large and remarkable work 
which is the result of M. de Tourgueénief’s indefatigable labors, is en- 
titled: Historica Russie monumenta, ex antiquis exterarum gentium ar- 
chivis et bibliothecis deprompta, ab A. J. Turgenievo, concilior. st. act. et 
equ. The first volume, which has just been published in Latin and 
Russian, contains a great number of letters, bulls, and papers, address- 
ed by the popes to the grand-dukes and czars of Russia. These doc- 
uments were copied from the secret archives of the Vatican, which 
were thrown open to M. D. ‘Tourguenief, by the kindness of his holi- 
ness the pope. 











WORKING UNDER ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


WORKING UNDER ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


A Panis journal gives the following account of a method invented by 
a French engineer for excluding water from wells and pits, where it 
may be necessary for laying foundations, or other operations, where 
the expense of pumping would be expensive or impracticable. It is 
the substance of a memoir recently addressed to the French Academy 
of Sciences, which, it is stated, has attracted the attention of philoso- 
phers and engineers, and even of physiologists. 

“This paper contains a description of a new, very ingenious and 
powerful method of exhausting, or rather of driving back waters, which 
often present such serious obstacles in boring for wells or mines, and 
he beside mentions the very singular effects sometimes made upon men 
by a powerful atmospheric pressure. 

‘“* Heretofore, in order to get rid of water, which sometimes pours in 
abundantly upon this sort of works, it has been customary to employ: 
pumps, set in motion by steam or some other power ; but the insufli- 
ciency of this method can be imagined when the source of these wa- 
ters happens to be a neighboring river, above the point where the 
boring is going on. The river must be dried up, so to speak, in order 
that the work 1 may be prosecuted. 

“In such a case, M. Triger proposes to throw back the water by 
means of a powerful compression of air in the well itself, which has 
previously been hermetically sealed. Instead of taking away the 
water, M. Triger throws it back towards its source, by pressure. 

“The undertaking seems bold; but it appears, however, to have 
been conducted with perfect success, and even without very great 
difficulties, The idea is a simple one in itself, and the execution of it 
is altogether practicable. The following are some of the places where 
M. Triger’s operations have been carried on, and some circumstances 
are related which attended them, 

*¢From Doue,’ he says, ‘(the department of Maine et Loire,) to 
Niort, (department of the Lower Loire,) extends a coal region, well 
known to miners and geologists. In IS11, M. Cordier made it the 
subject of a memoir; and later, Messrs. Elie de Beaumont, and Du- 
freynoy have also studied this region, and have traced it on the geologi- 
cal map of France. 

*©¢ The thorough study which we made of this territory having de- 
monstrated to us that it was necessary to cross from eighteen to twenty 
metres of moving sands before reaching the coal region, we were 
obliged, in order to overcome a similar difficulty, to think of some other 
methods besides those generally employed in the mines. ‘This difficulty 
had been considered by all the miners in the country as so entirely in- 
surmountable, that all the portion of the basin which extends over the 
Loire, though very well known for ages, had remained untouched. 
Indeed, to attempt by means of ordinary draining to penetrate these 
sands, the more movable in consequence of their being in direct com- 
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munication with the waters of the Loire, was nothing less than to en- 
deavor to fix a well in the river; it was to try to drain the river itself. 
Not being able, then, to draw off the waters, we formed the idea of 
throwing them back. Success fully crowned our endeavors.’ 

‘The apparatus of M. Triger is composed of a cylinder of plate 
iron, which he forces into the well. This cylinder, having been her- 
metically sealed, and provided with valves, air is thrown into it by means 
of a steam machine, to a pressure of more than three atmospheres ; 
the workmen penetrate afterward into the well by a mechanism analo- 
gous to that employed by M. Tabarie, (of Montpellier,) in those beau- 
tiful experiments which have been made in Paris, in rooms filled with 
condensed air for patients with diseases of the lungs. The water thrown 
back by the pressure of the air leaves the well dry, and gives room for 
the works to be carried on. 

“As applied to boring, the method of M. Triger will undoubtedly 
offer several useful applications. It is to be regretted that it is only in 
vague terms that he recommends the use of it to naval engineers, and 
those employed in bridges and causeways; we do not see, for example, 
what advantage can be drawn from it in consolidating the bridge of 
Tours, which is particularly mentioned by M. Triger. It is known that 
the injuries in the bridge of Tours have been caused by the large hol- 
lows which have been formed under the gratings of the piles in the 
masses of several united piles. How can the iron pipe, so successfully 
employed in digging a well or mine, serve to introduce lime and stone 
under the platform of the pile,of a bridge, but little below the level 
of it? The memoir presented to the Academy leaves many doubts in 
this respect. There are, also, some in regard to the apparatus of com- 
pressed air, for great works in masonry, which are builtin ariver oron 
the sea. Because it has been found practicable to maintain a pressure 
of three and a half atmospheres in a narrow iron cylinder introduced 
into beds of movable sand, it does not follow, that it would be possible to 
maintain the same pressure in a cylinder sufficiently large to enclose 
the pile of a bridge, the sluice of a floating basin, &c. We may be al- 
lowed to think, until we have more ample explanations, that the inven- 
tion of M. Triger, which is, however, very curious, will not effect any 
changes in the methods at present follow ed, in the very difficult execu- 
tion of these difficult operations. 

** As to the effects observed by the author on the workmen, who 
were subjected to this strong pressure of the air, and to himself, they 
are equally vague, and display so much fancy, that it would seem that 
new experiments on this interesting subject of physiology are still called 
for.” 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF SPAIN. 


Tue following statement has been prepared and published by Robert 
C. Wyllie, Esq. of the London committee of Spanish bondholders, for 
the information of the bondholders, from documents sent by Don Pedro 
Surra y Rull, Minister of Finance of Spain. The real de vellon is 
equal to five cents, 


No. I. — Table of the whole Debt of Spain up to the 27th October, 184). 
INTERNAL DEBT. 


Debt Debt Total Description _ Amount of 
not l'quidated. liquidated. Debt. of debt. Yearly interest. 


R. de vellon. R. de velion.  R. de vellon. R de vellon. 


2,291,893,479 2.721,163,049 5,013,056,528 Without interest. 
207 .319,387 649,103,500 936,422,586 5 per ct. paper. 
260,9"3,293 Not consolidated. 
924,259,357 Bonds 5 per ct. 76 212,868 
584,263,213 “4 per ct. 23,370,523 


J 


Capital, 8,318,985,279 Interests, 99,503,396 


FOREIGN DEBT. 

3,398,593,920 Loan of 1834, and conversion of the old debt, 5 per ct. 169,929,696 
278.268,183 Balance of Inscription tothe public treasury of France, 16,000,000 
60,000,000 Inscriptions at 5 per ct. in payment of English claims, 3,000,000 
12,000,000 “ at 5 per ct. in pay’t.of American claims, 600,000 


3,748,862,1038 Capital. Interests, 189,529,696 


594,458,460 Deferred debt, 2 After deducting the bonds belonging to the govern- 
1 ,454,242.200 —— Passive, ment in London. 
44,414,000 Deferred, Created in Paris in 1832. 


2,093,120,660 


RECAPITULATION OF DEBTS. 


Internal debts, 8,318,985,279 
Foreign, Active, 3,748,862, 108 
Foreign, Deferred, and Passive, 2,093,120,660 


14,160,968,047 


Vo. IT. — National Properties of Spain applicable to the Extinction of her Debt. Table 
showing the Sale, Valuation, and Yearly Revenue of the National Properties on hand 
at the end of May, 1841, of the Ancient Resources of the Sinking Fund, of Estates and 
Scquestrations, of Mines, and of the Property of the Secular Clergy. 

Valuation for sale. Yearly revenue. 


( Rural estates, 390,000,000) 
City “ 140,000,000 | 
* Censos,”’ 570,000,000 { 
Convents, &e., 135,000,000 
Ancient resources of the sinking fund, 200,000,000 6,000,000 
Estates vacant and sequestrated, 19,000,000 570,000 
** Ex Infante Don Antonio, 16,000,000 430,000 


National properties, 28,500,000 
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Estates of the Infantes Don Carlos, 


Don Sebastian, his mother, and 80,000,000 2,500,000 
Duke of Lucca, 
Mines, 500,000,000 26,000,000 
Properties of secular clergy examined, | ,085,000,000 36,000,000 


These are considered to be worth in 
all about 2,000,000,000 reales de 
vellon.* 
“Censos’’ and properties omit- 
ted for want of sufficient data res- 
pecting them, say 90,000,000. —_——- 
Total, 3,135,000 ,000 100,000,000 


(Signed) Ramon pe GuizaBurvaGa. 
Madrid, 20th October, 1841. 












—_————— 










No. III. — Table showing the Sums in the Paper of the Public Debt, cancelled by the 


Sales of National Properties, and the redemption of the “ Censos,” to the end of 
May, 1341. 





Debt without interest, 394,979,824 18 
‘* current, 36,198,386 8 
** consolidated at four per cent 54,193,753 2 
«“ “«  atfive “ « 360,404,373 30 
















Total, 745,776,337 24 
(Signed) Ramon DE GuizaBuRvaAGa. 
Madrid, October 20,1841. 


No. 1V.— Table showing Debts due on account of the Sales of National Properties to 
the end of May, 184}. 


Value of properties sold to that date, 1,550.041,027 32 
Value of instalments paid, 537 426,909 19 





















aE Balance, 1,012,614,118 13 
nS Of which, 35,285,007 23 belongs to instalments due, 

ahs and 977,329,110 24 corresponds to instalments due. 

ed 


1,012,614,118 13 


(Signed) Ramon DE GuizABURUAGA. 
Madrid, October 20, 1841. 


No. V.— Estimate of Paper of the Public Debt likely to be cancelled in 1842. 


ize By sales of national! properties, 260,000,000 
| Redemption of “ censos,” 25,000 ,000 





285,000,000 


(Signed) Ramon pe GuizaBuRvuaGa. 
Madrid, October 20, 1841. 


Rosert C. Wytuie, Member of the Spanish Committee. 






*t Besides the 2,090,000,000 reales remaining still to be added, when exact particulars are ascertain- 
ed, it is to be observed that no mention is made of the national properties in the colonies, which are 
considered to be of great value. From the result of what sales have already been effected, I consider it 
" fair to believe that these 3,135,000,000 worth of properties will fetch by sale at least double, or say 6,270,- 


000,000, a value which will absorb an immense mass of paper at the present reduced price of Span- 
ish bonds of all denominations. 






Rosert C. Wyte, Member of the Spinish Committee. 
January 27, 1842. 
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STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Amone the various methods by which the Registrar-General has en- 
deavored to turn the records deposited in his office to useful account 
in illustrating the condition of the people, the practicability seems also 
to have occurred to him of deducing from the marriage registers a cri- 
terion of the state of education, so far as regards the ability to write, 
among the adult population throughout England and Wales. Every 
register of marriages being signed by the parties married, those who 
are able writing their names, and those who are unable, or who write 
very imperfectly, making their marks, it appeared to the Registrar- 
General that an enumeration of the instances in which the parties 
married have signed by a mark, instead of writing their names, would 
serve to indicate the proportion among them who either could not 
write at all, or write very imperfectly. And in his second annual reporta 
table is given as the result of such an enumeration, exhibiting the pro- 
portion per cent. in the metropolis, in each English county, and in 
North and South Wales, of persons married in the year ending June 
30, 1839, who had used marks. 

From this table it appeared, that in fifteen of the English counties, 
namely, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Wiltshire, 
Shropshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Lancashire, and Monmouth- 
shire, and in North and South Wales, more than 40 per cent. of the 
men were unable to write their names; and that in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in Wales, and in 19 of the English counties, more than 
half the women were similarly deficient in this primary element of 
education. It also appeared, that in the whole of England and Wales, 
out of 121,083 marriages, there were 40,587 men and 58,959 women 
who could not write. 

It was further observed, that the education of the men in respect to 
the ability to write was superior to that of the women, the proportions 
per cent. of those who were deficient being for males 33, and for fe- 
males 49, in the whole kingdom; and a superiority, greater or less, 
Was maintained by the men throughout every county. 

This return also indicated a decided superiority with regard to the 
ability to write in the metropolis, as compared with the rest of England 
and Wales, and, next to the metropolis, in the north of England, in- 
cluding the counties of Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland. On the other hand, the most marked deficiency was 
in Lancashire, Bedfordshire, Monmouthshire, and Wales; in Lan- 
cashire the proportion who had signed with their marks was for men 
43, and for females 65, per cent.; in Bedfordshire, for men 55, and 
for women 66 per cent.; in Monmouthshire, 54 for men, and 67 
per cent. for women ; and in Wales, for men 46 1-2, and for women 
70, per cent. In the metropolis such proportion was only 12 per cent. 
for men, and 24 for women; and in the northern counties, for men 21, 
and for women, 42 per cent. 
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The Registrar-General put forward these calculations in the first 
instance with evident and necessary caution, remarking that it was not 
to be hastily assumed upon the evidence afforded by the returns of a 
single year, that the inhabitants of any particular county or district 
were less educated than their neighbors ; and that it was requisite that 
this experiment should be oftentimes repeated, and attended with simi- 
lar results, before any such inference can be drawn with safety. “It 
must also,’’ he observed, “‘ be remembered, that although a fair average 
is thus afforded, the portion of the whole population exhibited in the 
yearly returns of marriages is small; ” and such portion whose signa- 
tures appear on the marriage registers of a single year is sufficiently 
small to be easily affected by accidental circumstances. At the same 
time this criterion is free from the objection of selection, including ey- 
ery class and condition and every age, except children and very old 
persons, and it is almost impossible that the same person should have 
signed twice in the same year. 

In the last annual report of the Registrar-General, just published, : 
similar calculation is contained, showingthe proportion per cent. of the 
persons married in the year ended June, 1840, who signed with their 
marks, and the result is strikingly coincident in every respect with that 
of the preceding year, and such as to induce the belief that the evidence 
contained in the marriage registers on this point will furnish a safe and 
valuable criterion of the state of education, (at least elementary educa- 
tion,) among the adult population, by comparison with preceding years, 
to indicate its progress of retrogression. ub 

It has been calculated in the last report, (which embraces the year 
ending June, 1849,) that in 13 English counties, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in Wales, the same fact existed with respect to half the 
women.” It also appears, that in the whole of England and Wales, 
out of 124,329 couples married, there were 41,812 men, and 62,523 
women, who it is presumed either could not write, or wrote very im- 
perfectly. 

The Registrar-General observes, that “if the table for the year 
ending June 30, 1540, had shown results differing widely from those of 
the preceding year, it might reasonably have been suspected that such 
returns were not likely to become valuable and safe criterions of the 
comparative state of education, that they are drawn from too small a 
portion of the whole population, and are too much influenced by acci- 
dent. Such, however, is not the case.” A comparison of the table 
given in the second report with that in the third, shows a remarkably 
close correspondence in the results, not only for the whole kingdom, 
but in the metropolis, and in every considerable group of counties. In 
the metropolis, indeed, and in two out of the ten divisions of counties, 
the mean proportion is precisely similar, in six others there is only a 
difference of one, in another the difference is two, and in the remaining 
one it amounts to three. 

In conclusion, it may be necessary to observe, that this criterion of 
the comparative state of education as respects the ability to write, can be 
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only applicable to the past, that is, to such as existed 10 and 20 years 
ago, and can throw no light upon the amount and nature of the educa- 
tion now afforded. 


MODEL PRISON, NEAR LONDON, 


On the occasion of the late visit of the King of Prussia to England, 
among the objects which attracted his curiosity, was the new Model 
Prison, in Copenhagen Fields, near London. The following account 
of his visit, from a London journal, will serve to give some idea of the 
peculiar features of this interesting establishment: ‘ Major Jebb and 
the Reverend Whitworth Russell, the general inspectors of prisons in 
England and Wales, Mr. Grissell, the contractor for building the gaol, 
together with Mr. Laurie, the intelligent superintendent of the works, 
and other gentlemen connected with the establishment, were in attend- 
ance at an early hour to receive his Majesty. The illustrious visiter 
and suite arrived about half-past one o’clock in two of the royal] car- 
riages, and alighted at the principal entrance gate of the prison, amidst 
the cheers of the assembled spectators. His Majesty was immediately 
conducted through the gate, along the entrance corridor into the in- 
spection hall, the galleries of which were filled with elegantly dressed 
ladies, who, with the other visiters, warmly greeted the King, who 
condescendingly returned the compliment, and gracefully bowed in 
return. On looking round him, he remarked to Major Jebb, * What 
an extraordinary place this London is! I seem to have got into quite 
a new world!” He appeared much struck with the original construc- 
tion of the prison. From the inspection hall an entire view of the 
building is obtained. The four corridors, or wings, which stand in 
angular directions, and form the body of the prison, meet there as in a 
common centre. The wings are 189 feet long, 49 feet wide, and three 
stories high. Each of these stories will contain 126 cells; that is, 
63 on each side of the wing, which is divided by a corridor 16 feet wide, 
running from one end of the building to the other. The illustrious 
visiters were led from the ceutral ball, along one of the corridors into 
a cell, which the King minutely inspected. This cell, which was a 
counterpart of all the rest, was 13 feet long, 7 wide, and 9 high. It 
was lighted by a small window near the top,and fitted up with a wash- 
hand basin, a water closet, and a hammock, which can be slung in a 
manner similar to those on board ships of war. His Majesty seemed 
particularly pleased with the apparatus for warming and maintaining 
a free circulation of air in each cell. In answer to some inquiries as 
to the probable effect of the separate system on the minds of the pris- 
oners, it was stated that it is intended to keep them constantly occu- 
pied, either with work, books, or exercise. His Majesty was then 
conducted to the refractory cells, but passed them, as it was understood 
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he was pressed for time, and went into the exercising yards, which 
consist of five distinct plots of ground, the arrangement of which is 
very curious, quite original, and so contrived as to carry out the great 
feature of the system, namely, that of the absolute separation of the 
prisoners at all times. There is a separate yard for each prisoner, and 
it is intended to conduct them thither hooded or masked, and they are 
so contrived, that although a hundred persons may be taking exercise 
at the same time, they are as effectually separated as regards seeing 
and hearing as though they were many miles apart. The boundary 
walls of the exercising yards are so contrived, that every twenty-six of 
them radiate towards a common centre, where a keeper will be sta- 
tioned, who from this situation has the ready means of watching twen- 
ty-six prisoners almost simultaneously, and entirely unobserved by 
them. All this was explained to his Majesty, who appeared deeply 
interested ; but from the confined nature of the place, and the number 
of attendants, we were unable to catch the nature of his observations. 
The King was then conducted to the chapel, which is still in an unfin- 
ished state; but a number of specimen pews had been erected, to show 
how it is intended to keep the prisoners apart, even during the hours 
of divine service. The chapel, when completed, will accommodate 
250 prisoners, or one-half of the entire number the gaol will contain. 
The clergyman and the officers will be all visible to the prisoners, but 
they will be unable to see each other. Mr. Grissell explained to the 
Royal visiter the object in view, and showed how it was intended to 
be carried into effect. His Majesty said it was certainly very in- 
genious. 

After thanking the gentlemen who had conducted him over the 
building for their attention, his Majesty and suite took their departure 
amidst the cheers of the assembled spectators, and proceeded towards 
Newgate. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


FOREIGN, 


Cuina. After the capture of Amoy, 
the British expedition proceeded to the 
recapture of Chusan, which had been 
abandoned by them the preceding year. 
It had been fortified in the mean time with 
immense labor, by the erection of walls of 
great strength. On the Ist of October, 
the troops were landed, in two columns, 
one column atatime. At half-past ten 
in the morning, the first column, 1,500 
strong, effected a landing under a heavy 
fire of gingalls and matchlocks from the 
heights, and proceeded, under cover of a, 
smart fire from the ships and the British 
battery, to attack the Chinese on a hill, 
where they carried every thing before 
them, although the Chinese made a more 
resolute stand than had been done in any 
previous encounter. The joss-house bat- 
tery was soon silenced. Although the 
second column was landed as soon as the 
boats could return for it, the Chinese 
abandoned the western end of their sea- 
defences before it could be got on shore 
and the troops of the first column entered 
the batteries and took possession of the 
joss-house hill. The steamboats moved 
into the inner harbor; the troops rapidly 
advanced on the city; the walls were 
escaladed without opposition, and by two | 
o'clock in the afternoon the British colors 
were flying in every direction. The 36 
new and well-cast guns were taken in the 
batteries, anda considerable Government 
store of rice was found in the city. On 
the British side, one ensign, one private 
soldier, and one seaman were killed, and 
twenty-four private soldiers and two sail- 
ors were wounded. In a circular to Brit- 
ish subjects in China, dated the 2d Octo- 
ber, Sir Henry Pottinger says: 


« Arrangements will be immediately | 


made for establishing a provisional govern- 
ment; and her Majesty’ s Plenipotentiary 


deems it advisable, after what has already | 


happened, to intimate to her Majesty's sub- 
jects and all others, that under no circum 
stances will Tinghae and its dependencies 
be restored to the Chinese Government | 
until the whole of the demands of England | 


|ing to describe it. 
, isencircled also oy 


| west ends. 
the height are exceeding steep 
_mer accessible only from the sea, by a nar- 
_row winding path from the rocks at its 


| are notonly complied with but carried into 


full effect.” 

On the 7th, the troops reémbarked, and 
the squadron regained the anchorage off 
Just-in-the-way. And General Gough 
and Admiral Parker, accompanied by Sir 
Henry, proceeded to reconnoitre Chin- 
hae. 

“ The city of Chinhae,” says Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, “ which is enclosed by a wall 
thirty-seven feet in thickness and twenty- 
two feet high, with an embrasured para- 
pet of four feet high, and nearly two miles 
in circumference, is situated at the foot of 
a very commanding peninsular height, 
which forms the entrance of the Tahee 
(or Ninpo) river on its left or north bank. 
On the summit is the citadel, which, from 
its strong position, is considered the key to 
Chinhae, and the large and opulent city 
of Ningpo, about fifteen miles up the river ; 
and it is so important as a military post, 
that I trust [ may be excused for attempt- 
It stands about two 
hundred and fifty feet above the sea, and 
a strong wall, with very 
ated gates at the east and 
The north and south sides of 
; the for- 


substantial iron p 


base, the south side and eastern end being 
nearly precipitous 

* The main body of the Chinese forces 
were posted on the right bank of the river, 
in fortified encampments, on very com- 
manding and steep hills; field-works and 
intrenchments, being thrown up in every 
advantageous position, with twenty-three 
guns and innumerable gingalls mounted 
in them to impede the advance of the 
troops. The principal landing place on 
this side is within a considerable creek, 
close to the south entrance of the river; 
and across this creek we found a row of 
piles driven.” 

The attack on the citadel and city was 
assigned to the naval branch of the force ; 


| and on the evening of the 9th all the ves- 
| sels were in position. 


The troops were 
landed on the right bank at an early hour 
on the morning of the 10th, in two col- 
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umns; one, 500 strong, at the mouth of | Ningpo. 
the creek, the other, about 1,000 strong, | 


some 1,300 yards below it. 
was safely landed by 
and by eleven the Chinese troops were 
fleeing in all directions. 
past eleven the walls of the city were 


Every man 


breached by the fire from the ships, and | 


the place was soon after in the possession 
of the British. The loss of the Chinese is 
supposed to be very great. 


thirty wounded. 


The capture of Ningpo is thus concisely | 


told by Sir Henry : 


“The necessary arrangements having | 
been made, and reconnoissances had dur- | 


ing the 11th and 12th instants, the squad- 


ron named below, carrying the troops, | 


marines, and extra seamen from the ships 


left behind, moved on the 13th up the | 
river to Ningpo, which was found unde- | 
fended, the Chinese soldiers having posi- | 
tively refused to face our troops again; in | 
consequence of which, the civil manda- , 
rins and all the military officers fled from | 


the city about two hours before the squad- 
ron reached it. 


his Excellency Sir Hugh Gough, K. C. 
B., and the ships moored in the river 
within one hundred yards of the wall.” 
The Chinese officers left behind them 
about $60,000 in the public treasury. 


half-past nine ; | 


At a quarter) 


Of all the | 
British forces, about five were killed and | 


The city was, therefore, | 
peaceably occupied by the troops under | 


CHRONOLOGY. 


They were, of course, not 
strong enough for any important enter- 
| prise. At the latest dates, it was not un- 
derstood that any overtures had been made 
from the provincial or imperial govern- 
ments, and it was a matter of speculation 
what course would be adopted. 
At Canton, notwithstanding the official 
| notifications of the plenipotentiary of an 
immediate resumption of hostilities, in this 
province, in the event of any warlike 
preparations being made, the Chinese are 
| again actively engaged in preparing for 
defence ; large fortifications of granite are 
_ being built on the banks of the river below 
Canton, and where a frigate could pass 
last spring an artificial bar of stone has 
been constructed at an immense expense, 
which effectually impedes the navigation, 
except for boats of light draught. Some 
expectation was entertained at Macao that 
Sir Henry Pottinger would return there 
in December, and that another attack 
would be made upon Canton, and that it 
would be occupied by British forces. The 
| troops from the other provinces had left 
| the city, and a corps of two or three thou- 
| 
| 


sand native militia had been organized. 
The trade was in the mean time carried on 
at Canton, both by British and Americans. 
| A new commissioner, appointed by the 
| emperor, had arrived at Canton, named 
| Tih-es-hun-poo,a Mantchou. It wassup- 
| posed his mission was not a warlike one. 


Ningpo is the chief city of a prefecture of | The population of Hong Kong was fast 


the same name, and is a fine specimen of | increasing. 


Chinese cities. Its streets are compara- 


tively wide, and it abounds in arches, | 


chiefly of the Ming dynasty, affording 


some beautiful specimens of ornaments | 
Many of the in- | 
habitants had written over the doors of | 


deeply cut in granite. 


their houses “ submissive people.’ Captain 


Anstruther, who had been imprisoned at | 
Ningpo, took up his head-quarters at his | 
old prison, but now surrounded by his | 
artillery, instead of victors and turnkeys. | 


On the 20th and 2lst of October, the 
steamers Nemesis aud Phlegethon moved 
up the river about 40 miles, westward to 
Yuvaou, without opposition. This is the 
chief city of a district of the same name. 
The scenery along the river is described 
by those who visited it as being most 
beautiful. Accounts from the expedition 
to October 25 do not announce any further 
enterprise, or disclose the plans of the 
commanders for the future. 
were divided between Amoy, Chusan, 
Chinhae, and Ningpo, with from 500 to 
700 men each, the greater number at 


. . . | 
Their forces | 


A granite jail had been com- 
| pleted, and a court-house was about to be 
erected. 

Reinforcements of troops were on their 
way from India, and a considerable addi- 
tional force has lately sailed from England, 
which may be expected toarrive early in the 
summer. The recent reinforcements from 
England are in the following vessels, viz. : 
One line-of-battle ship, the Implacable, 
74, fitting for the flag ot Sir Thos. Coch- 
rane; four frigates, the Cambrian, 36, 
Captain H. D. Chads, C. B.; Thalia, 44, 
Captain C. Hope; North Star, 28, Capt. 
Sir J. E. Home; and Vindictive, 50, 
Captain J. T. Nicholas ; six sloops-of-war, 
the Dido, 20, Capt. the Hon. H Keppel; 
Hazard, 18, Commander ©. Bel!; Syren, 
16, Commander W. Smith; Harlequin, 
16, Commander G. F. Hastings; Wol- 
verine, 16, Commander J. W.S. John- 
son; and Scrpent, 16, Commander W. 
Nevill; three troop ships, the Belleisle, 
Capt J. Kingcome ; Apollo, Commander 
C. Frederick ; and Sapphire, Master Com- 
mander G. H. Cole; and one hospital 
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ship, the Minden, Captain M. Quin. The | 


ships of war carry altogether 334 guns. 
The majority of them had already sailed, 
at the date of our last accounts from Eng- 
land. It was understood that the Carrys- 
fort frigate, 26, Captain Lord George 


Paulett, which had lately been commuis- | 


sioned at Portsmouth, was also to proceed 
to China. 
vessels ordered to reinforce the squadron 


ber of guns 360, exclusive of those on 


board the troop-ships, which are armed en _ 
Our latest accounts from China are | 


flute. 


to November 27, and are received direct | 
from Canton. 

Lonpon, Jan. 5 
produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, 
in the years and quarters ended 5th Jan- 
uary, 1841 and 1842, showing the in- 
crease or decrease under 
thereof. 


Years ended January 5. 
1841, 
£ 


1842, Inc. 
£ £ z£ 
19,754,340 19,899,585 145,245 
12,574 562 12,580,918 6,356 

6,735,902 6,709,446 

3,916,444 4,482,911 536,467 
441,000 455,000 14,000 
167,500 162,000 
78,116 91,738 


Customs, 
Excise, 
Stamps, 
Taxes, 

Post office, 
Crown L’ds, 
Miscell’ous, 


26,456 


5,500 
19,622 





Tot. Ord. R. 43,697,864 44,387,598 
Imprest and 

other m’ys, 
Repaym/’ts, 


721,690 


445,338 
603,198 


354,128 


510,769 92,429 





Total in- 
come, 44,746,400 45,252,495 721,690 
Deduct decrease, 215,595 


Increase on the year, 506,095 


£12,426,169; increase, compared with 


corresponding quarter of last year, £338,- | 


549. 

Jan. 7. Emicration. 
published, shows that emigration is still 
proceeding upon a gigantic scale : 


Emigrants from the United Kingdom in 
1840. 
Eng. Scot. 
To N. Ameri- 
can Colonies, 5,305 3,053 23,935 32.293 
U. States, 35,309 1,246 4,087 40,642 
Other parts of 
America, 
West Indies, 
The Cape, 
Australia and 
N. Zealand, 


Irel. Total. 


44 
745 687 
315 8 


44 

159 1,591 
323 

14,495 


817 538 15,850 





56,213 5,811 23,719 90,743 
12* 


This will make the number of 


each head | 
| Ostend, and landed at the stairs of the 
| Hospital, 
| and was received with every mark of at- 
tention by Prince Albert, 
| companied by Admirals Sir George Cock- 
/ burn, Sir Robert Stopford, and other dis- 


31,956 | 
91,210 } 


215,595 | 
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We have not the previous returns at hand, 
but we believe that a larger number of 
emigrants never left the “shores of the 
British Isles in one year than the above. 

It is startling to think that 1,800 persons 
quit the kingdom every week never to re- 
turn. The natural increase of the people 
must be about 1,100 per day, of whom emi- 
gration carries of 250, leaving 890 to 


swell the census. 
already there sixteen, and the total num- 


Lonpon, Jan 12. Arrival oF THE 
Kine or Prussia. The King of Prussia, 
having accepted the invitation of Queen 
Victoria to officiate as sponsor for her son, 
| the infant Prince of Wales, on his baptism, 


arrived at Windsor Castle this day. Prep- 
Abstract of the net | 


arations had been made for his reception 
with honors due to his rank, and to the 
friendly feelings which had induced him 
to make the journey. He arrived at 
Greenwich in the steamer Firebrand from 


at 30 minutes past 2 o'clock, 
who was ac- 


tinguished naval officers, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Hill, and other distin- 


| guished officers of the army. A corps of 


the Royal Marines was selected for a 
guard of honor, and a budy of lite guards 
as an escort to the king. The Firebrand 
was saluted as she passed various points 


| of the river, and the landing of the King 


was announced by the discharge of guns. 
He was received with the most cordial 
congratulations by all present, and with 


hearty cheers by the great concourse of 


‘ ~ | Spectators. 
Income of the quarter ended Jan. 5, | tendants, to the residence of the Governor 


He proceeded, with his at- 


of the Hospital, and after partaking an 
elegant collation, accompanied Prince Al- 


° B VV § "he = 
A return, just | bert to Windsor, where he was most cor 


dially received by the Queen, and soon 


| after conducted to the apartments in the 
| Castle orepared for him. His suite con- 


sisted of Count Stolberg, Baron Hum- 
boldt, General De Neumann, General 
Natzmer, Mr. Muller, Mr. Myerinck, and 
Mr. de Branchth. 

Jan. 21. Average of Bank Notes which 
were in circulation in the United King- 
dom, during the four weeks preceding 
Jan. 8, 1842, together with the bullion in 
the Bank of England. 


Circulation. Bullion. 
16,293,000 5,629,000 
in 

5,378,189 


Bank of England, 
Private Banks 
England, 
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Joint stock Banks in 
England, 3,042,197 
Private & joint stock 
Banks in Scotland, 3,070,075 
Bank of Ireland, 3,205,875 
Private & joint stock 
Banks in Ireland, 


| 


2 515,677 
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power to each of surrendering criminals 
seeking refuge after condemnation in 
other countries. There was, however, no 
such law in existence, and no power on 


'the part of this country to comply with 


any such deinand. 
The Earl of Aberdeen said that some 
communications had taken place upon 





Total, 33,605,013 5,629,000 
Jan. 25. The Prince of Wales was | 


this subject with the Government of 
America, but he hoped the noble Lord 


baptized, at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- | would not press for them, if he informed 
sor, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, | him of the course which the Government 
who was supported by the Archbishop of | intended to pursue. After receiving all 
York, and the Bishops of Norwich and | the legal assistance they deemed requisite, 
London. The King of Prassia, the Prince | the Government was satisfied that, by the 
of Saxe Coburg, the Duchess uf Kent, and | law of this country, there was no authority 
other Royal Duchesses appeared as spon- | to bring the persons who had escaped in 


sors for the young Prince. He received 
the name of AtBert Epwarp, it being 
a union of the names of his father, and 
his maternal grandfather, the late Duke 
of Kent. The service was performed in 
presence ofa great nuinber of royal and 
distinguished personages, who, after their 
return from the chapel, partook of a most | 
splendid banquet at the Castle. 

Feb. 3. Parliament assembled, and the | 
session was opened by a speech from the | 
throne by the Queenin person. The ad- 
dresses of the two houses in reply to the 
speech were voted in both houses without | 
a division. 

Feb. 4. The King of Prussia embarked | 
at Woolwich in the steamer Firebrand, on 
his return to the continent. During his 
visit in England, he visited many of the 
public institutions, and other objects of | 
interest in London and the vicinity, and | 
was everywhere received with great at- | 
tention, and marks of respect. He ac- | 
companied the Queen on the occasion of | 
her going to the House of Lords to deliver | 
her speech on the opening of Parliament, | 
and intended to have been present at a | 
debate in the House of Commons in the 
evening, but the House had adjourned | 
before the hour which he had named for | 
proceeding thither. 

Feb 14. In the House of Lords, Lord | 





the Creole to trial for mutiny or murder, 
orevento detain them in custody. In- 
structions had accordingly been sent out 
for their liberation, unless it should appear 
that there was any colonial law, under 
which they could be brought to trial. He 
was not, however, aware of the existence 
of any such law. 

Lord Denman said he believed that the 
whole of Westminster Hall was unani- 
mous that the law of England furnished 
no means of delivering up the persons 
who had escaped in the Creole. The no- 
ble Lord quoted the opinions of Lord Coke, 
and, in latter years, of Sir C. Wetherell, 
to the same effect, and said that it would 
indeed be desirable if there were an inter- 
national law giving a power to surrender 
criminals ; but such a law could only rest 
upon the presumption, that the laws of all 
nations were reasonable, and he feaved the 
nefarious traffic in slaves would stand very 
much in the way of any such arrange- 
ment. 

Lore Campbell said he should not have 
spoken on the subject, but thatan opinion 
had been attributed to him contrary to that 


| just expressed by the Lord Chief Justice, 


which opinion he had never given. He 
was of opinion that the American Gov- 
ernment had no power to demand that 
those men should be given up, and that if 


Brougham, pursuant to notice, brought | such a demand were made, there was no 
under the consideration of their Lordships | power by the municipal law ot England 
the case of the Creole, by moving for to comply with it. 

copies of any correspondence upon the, Lord Cottenham and the Lord Chancel- 
subject. He had, he said, considered the lor gave similar opinions, and Lord 
subject since he had first named the inat- Brougiiam said that the same view was 
ter in that House, and the result of the | likewise taken by Lord Wynford and 
consideration was a confirmation of the Lord Abinger. Lord Brougham then 
opinion he had formerly given. He was withdrew his motion. 

of opinion, that even for the mere pur-| Feb. 16. Her Majesty's frigate War- 
poses of good neighborhood, there oug't | spite, having on board Lord Ashburton, 
to be a law amongst nations, giving the ' Ambassador to the United States, after 
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having been detained some days at the 
isle of Wight by adverse winds, sailed 
from Yarmouth Roads for New York. 

Feb. 17. The debate in the louse of 
Commons on the scheme proposed by Sir 
Robert Peel, for the amendment of the 
Corn Laws, closed this morning at 2 
o'clock. The principal changes in the 
law, proposed by him, were to increase 
the number of markets, at which returns 
of the prices of grain shall be made, to 
serve as the basis of the averages which 
are to govern the rate of duty, and to es- 
tablish diminished rates of duty, as in the 
following table: 


Whenever the average price of wheat, 
made up and published in the manner 
required by law, shall be, for every 
quarter. 

Present 

Sliding 

Scale. 


Proposed 
Siiding 
Scale. 

Under 5ls. lat eo for 

5ls. and under 52s. 

52s. and under 53s. 

and under 54s. 

and under 55s. 

and under 56s. 

and under 57s. 

and under 5xs 

and under 59s. 

and under 60s. 

and under 61s. 

Ols. and under 62s. 

62s. and under 63s. 

63s. and under 64s. 

64s. and under 65s. 

65s. and under 66s. 

662. and ander 67s. 

67s. and under Gas. 

68s. and under 69s. 

69s. and under 70s. 

70s. and under 71s. 

71s. and ander 72s. 

72s. ard under 73s. 2 

73s. and upwards, 1 


Lord John Russell had moved an) 
amendment, expressing a disapprobation | 
of the principle of a sliding scale of duty, 
and after an able debate, in which the | 
principal members took part, and which | 
was continued through three successive 
sessions of the House, the question was | 
put on retaining the words proposed to be 
struck out, and it was decided in the af- 
firmative, yeas 349, nays 226; majority, 
123. 

Britisu Post Orrice. 


36s. 8d. 
35 
34 
33 
32 
31 
30 
29 
28 
O7 
26 
25 
24 
93 
22 
21 
20 
18 
16 
13 
10 

6 


2p 


53s. 
54s 
55s. 
5s. 
-—~ 
57s. 
Des. 
5Os 
60s. 


8 
8 
8 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


| 
| 
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The following | 


statement shows the effect of the intro- | 


| ledl, 


| 1840, 


| Increase since reduction, 
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duction of the system of penny postage 

The numbers given are in some degree 

the result of estimate, particularly those 

for the period before the reduction of the 
rate. 

Number of letters sent through 
the London general post in 
the year immediately preced- 
ing reduction, viz., that end- 
ing 4th December, 1839. 
(chargeable letters only ,) 
1540, 

Is4l, 


21.088,000 
49,309,000 
68,671,000 
Increase in the last year’s Jet- 
ters since 1840, 
Increase in the last year’s let- 
tera since reduction, 
Number of letters sent through 
the London district post, in 
the year immediately preced- 
ing reduction, viz., that end- 
ing 4th December, 12839, 
13840, 


19,362,000 
47,583,000 


13,278,000 
200,306,000 
22,820,000 


Increase in the last year’s let- 
ters since 1840, 


2,514,000 


, Increase in the last year’s let- 


9,542,000 


ters since reduction, 

Letters deliveredin the United 
Kingdom, (letters sent out of 
the United Kingdom, are, of 
course, excluded from this 
account.) in the year imme- 
diately preceding reduction, 
viz, tha: ending December 
4, 1830, exclusive of franks, 
which are estimated at seven 
millions, 75,469,000 

168,768,000 

1841, 196,500,000 

Increase in the last year's let- 
ters, since 1840, 27,732,000 

121,021 000 

Tue Hacor, Jan. 10. It appears from 
an official report, that the population of 

the kingdom on the Ist of Janwery, 1841, 

amounted to 2,303, 716 
The number of births in the year 

1840 was 
The number of deaths, 


105,698 
72,636 


Excess of births, 33,062 

Dest or THE Kinepom or Horianp. 
An official statement of the national debt 
of the Netherlands, so often a subject of 
mere surmise, has been recently publish- 
ed, from which the following extract is 
taken: 
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Capital. Yearly divi'd. 
Fi. Fi. 

2 1-2 per cent. 

active stock, 763,858,300 19,221,457 50 
21-2 per ct. de- 

ferred stock, 896,398,600 
5 per cent. ac- 

tive, 203,257,900 10,162,895 
4 per ct. treas- 


ury bills, 9,799,950 391,998 
4 1-2 per cent. 
Amortisation 
Syndicate, 100,500,000 4,522,500 
3 1-2 per cent. 
Amortisation 
Syndicate, 25,700,000 899,500 
5 per cent. Los 
Renten (do- 
mains,) 17,400,000 870,000 
4 per ct. securi- 
ties given, 1,011,000 40,440 
4 per cent. life 
rents, 221,615 30 
4 per cent. In- 
dian Inscrip- 
tions, 64,000,000 3,200,000 
4 1-2 per cent. 
indian = In- 
scriptions, 165,000,000 6,600,000 





2,151,925.700 45,950,405 80 
To which must be added 
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| Duchy of Luxemburg to the German Cus- 
|toms Union. Stipulations have been 
| made on this occasion, which remove the 
, inconvenience which had hindered kis 
| Highness the Grand Duke from ratifying 
| the original treaty concluded on the Sth 
of August, 1841. This new convention 
is signed on the one part by the Chancel- 
lor of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
'and on the other by the Prussian Envoy 
| at the Court of the Netherlands. Jt was 
ratified on the same day by the two sove- 
‘reigns. His Majesty the King of Prus- 
| sia left the Hague this morning at half- 
| past nine o'clock to return to his own 
|} dominions. Our Sovereign paid his 
Majesty a farewell visit at nine o'clock. 
Betore his departure his Majesty conferred 
the Grand Cross of the Red Eagle on M. 
_Rochaussen and on Baron Huyssen van 
Kattendyke. General Lusaraz received 
the cross of commander, and his Majesty’s 
aid-de-camp Baron Snonckaert and Lieu- 
_tenant Huyssen van Kattendyke that of 
Knight of the same order. The grand 
cross of the Oaken Crown has been given 
to Count von Lottum. 

Paris, Jan. 10. Two incidents con- 
nected with the diplomatic relations of the 
king have occurred, which are deserving 
of notice. In consequence, as was sur- 
mised, of want of a cordiality on the part 





the sum which, in conse- 
quence of the anticipated 
deferred stock conversion 





law, must be yearly paid, 1,700,000 
So that the whole amount 

of the national debt ma 

be calculated at 47,600,000 80 


Of this Belgium has to pay an annual | 
sum of 5,000,000 florins, but it must be 
increased by the Indian loans, the divi- 
dends on which, although paid out of the 
Indian produce, are guarantied by the | 
Treasury. 

The debt of Holland, in florins, is | 
2,151 925,700 00, which at 40 cents per 
florin, is equal to $537,981,425, and the 
interest is $47,600,000 florins, which at 
40 cents, is $11,400,000 per annum. The 
population of Holland is about 3,500,000 | 
souls; much of this is for keeping of a 
large standing army to be preprred for 
hostilities ayainst Belgium, during 8 or 9 | 
years that their disputes remained unad- | 
justed. 

Tue Hacue, Feb. 9. Yesterday, the 
Sth February, a treaty was concluded in 
this town for the accession of the Grand 


of the autocrat of Russia towards the 
present dynasty of France, Count Pahlen 
the Russian ambassador, was a few weeks 
before the close of the year, recalled under 
some pretext, the real reason being sup- 
posed to be, that if present as the oldest 


_ of the ambassadors at the French court, of 


the first rank, the duty would devolve 
upon him according to usage to make the 
complimentary address to the king, in the 
name of the diplomatic corps. In conse- 


quence of this real or supposed slight, on 


the Gth of December, the téte day of the 
Emperor Nicholas, M. de Perrier, the 
French ambassador, announced in the 
morning that he was indisposed, and ac- 
cordingly did not make his appearance at 


_ court, although he was seen abroad on the 
/same day. On the occasion of the cele- 


bration of the new year’s day, at the Tu- 
illeries, neither Mr. De Kisseleff, nor any 
other member of the Russian embassy, or 
other Russian subject, made his appear- 
ance. ‘l'’o remove all apprehension of any 
serious consequences from these indica- 
tions of coldness between the two sove- 
reigns, M. de Boutinief, an eminent Rus- 
sian diplomatist, lins since arrived at Paris 
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in the character of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary, and has been received by King 
Louis Philippe, with marked cordiality. 
The other incident referred to is likely to 
lead to a more permanent misunderstand- 
ing. 
pointed M. de Salvandy to the station 
of Ambassador at the Court of Spain,and 


on his arrival at Madrid, a question of eti- | 


quette arese, as to the person to whom his 
letters of credence were to be presented ; 
whether to the Regent ofthe kingdom, who 
is Gen. Espartero, or to the Queen in per- 
son. The regent claimed it asa prerogative 
of his station, that he should receive the 
ambassador, and M. Salvandy, by instruc- 
tions as it appears from his government, 
claimed the right of presenting his creden- 
tials to the Queen in person, but in pres- 
ence of the Regent,to whom they might be 
immediately delivered. ‘The ceremonies 


of opening the session of the Cortes, on the | 
26th of Dec. occurred soon after the arrival | 


of M. de Salvandy, and while the matter 
was in suspense. To avoid the embarrass- 


ment of being present when his place could | 
not be clearly defined, M.de Salvandy took | 
the expedient of making a visit to Aranjuez | 


and Toledo. Heimmediately returned to 


Madrid, but both parties adhering to their | 
original positions, it was found impractica- | 
ble to adjust the difference, and the am- 


bassador returned to Paris. 

Paris, Jan. 30. Pusiic Scnoors in 
FRANCE. 
primary instruction in France during 1340 
was 14,775,600 francs, of which 9,584,420 


francs were for communal schools, and | 
The com- | 
munes contributed 8,617,373 francs to- | 


1,763,823f. for normal schools. 


wards the total, the departments 


4,658,231 francs, and the state 1,600,000 | 


francs. 

Paris, Jan. 31. Frencn Finances. 
The Minister of France presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies his Budget for 
1343, with an expose des motifs, of which 
the following is a summary : 

Political complication having disap- 
peared, the peace of Europe is insured ; 
nevertheless, the balance between revenue 
and expenditure cannot be immediately 
restored. It can be premised, however, in 
no distant perspective. 
then recapitulated the 
charges, which it is requisite to meet by 
resources independent of past budgets. 
At the end of the last session these ex- 
traordinary charges amounted to 896,000,- 
000 of francs, of which 395,000,000 francs 
come from the deficits of 1840, '41 and 


The King of the French lately ap- | 


The amount of the expenses of 
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|’42. There are 501,000,000 francs from 
the credits opened for the execution of 
_public works. The works of both war 
and peace have been endowed with a 
credit en rentes of 480,000,000. The ex- 
cess of expenditure over revenue on the 
three last budgets was reduced, as he 
| had stated, to 395,000,000. And the sim- 
ilar excess in the budget of 1843 would 
be reduced, at the end of 1842, to 300,- 
000,000. 

The Minister says he is following up 
the operation of the loan. France, after 
fifty years of revolution, of success, and 
reverses, has borrowed at an interest of 
3f. 91e., whilst Austria negotiates under 
par its five per cent. metallics, whilst 
Russia gets an offer of but 87 for a four 
per cent. loan, and when Holland issues 
her two-and-a-half per cents. but at 51 and 
52. It was demonstrated to him, that 
with the 150,000,000 borrowed, joined 
with the issue of treasury bonds and other 
means, all expenses, now foreseen, might 
be met for two years to come, without 
further loan or precaution. 

The war budget, including Algeria, 
demands 295,909,733 francs for an effect- 
ive of 344,000 men, and 84,228 horses. 
Of these, 44,000 are for Algeria. A com- 
pany per battalion being suppressed, 
100,000 men more will pass into the re- 
serve of 19843, and a reduction of 13,395 
horses will be successively realized. 
‘These reductions, with other economy, 
will produce a diminution of expense of 
32,656,092 franes. 

The 35,740,000 frances allotted to public 
works in 1842 will be so employed. 

The budget of the navy amounts to 
| 98,763,020 francs, comprising 4,440,000 
francs for works and 2,4v0,000 francs for 
| steain-packet boats. Between the navy 
‘budget of 1842, and the present one tor 
| 1843, there is a difference of 37.273,533 
francs. Reductions are to be realized by 
,a diminution of the effective of ships’ 
crews, and of the number of armed ships, 
and of colonial fortifications. The estab- 
‘lishment of steamboats between Havre 
,and New York not having been realized, 
| no credit is required. The Government 
| will, however, undertake to establish 


The Minister | these vessels. 
extraordinary | 


In suis, the estimates of the budget 
are as follow : 
Direct contributions, 
Imposts and direct revenues, 
_ Woods and domains, 
Divers, 


406,149,368 
722,566,000 
42.245,110 
38,145,482 














































































































































































































































































Extraordinary receipts, 75,000,000 


Total, 1 284,102,960 

This revenue, compsred with the suin 
required, presents a deficit of 27,447,135 
francs. ‘This deficit, compared with the 
last, presents an amelioration of 88,357,- 
7Y9 francs, being 45,928,981 franes, dimi- 
nution in expenditure, and 42,423,518 
francs increase in revenue. 

Notwithstanding this new deficit, con- 
tinues the Minister, it is compensated by 
the improvement in our financial situa- 
tion, so that there is no necessity for any 
change of system. The sentiment of 
public stability must grow stronger, and 
public credit will follow its ascendant. In 
four or five years, our embarrassments 
will be removed. The sinking fund will 
be again dispersed, and extensive public 
works will have been completed, &c. 

Lisson, Feb. 14. Revoturtion wn Por- 
TucaL. An entire change has taken 
place in the government, and the Queen 
has acceded to the reéstablishment of Don 
Pedro’s Charter of 1926. It would re- 
quire a volume to describe the various 
movements. The following is an enu- 
meration of some of the closing events : 

“ Within one little week we had three 
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'armed sans-culottes, and her barricades. 
| Hers have been bloodless, and not quite as 
| * glorious.’ ” ’ . 

Lisgon, Feb. 21. Every thing remains 
quiet in the capital, and there is. the ap. 
|pearance of a general acquiescence 
| throughout the kingdom in the change, 
‘from the constitution to the charter. The 
| ministry is not definitively arranged. The 
Duke of Terceira will be at the head, but 
| there is some uncertainty as to part of his 
| colleagues. 





DOMESTIC. 
| 
Boston, March 3. The Legislature of 
| Massachusetts was prorogued by the Gov- 
ernor, at its own request, having acted 
| or refused to act on all the regular busi- 
| ness which came before it. There is to be 
| an extra session in September, to divide 


| the State into districts for the choice of 


| members of Congress, in accordance with 
the apportionment to be made at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The Legislature passed 
| nothing of striking general or permanent 
interest. An attempt to impose a direct 
| tax, to pay that portion of the funded debt 
falling due this vear, excited more atten- 

tion than any other subject which came 


distinct sets of Ministers; we have had | before the two Houses. It failed eventu- 


the Charter strongly but quietly resisted, | 
the Charter next ferociously assailed, and 
the Charter lastly triumphantly proclaim- 
ed! We have had the old Moderado 
Government trying to continue its system 
of palliatives for the suppression of Ca- 
bral’s revolt, and turned ont at five min- 
utes’ warning ; we have had the ball then 
placed at Sa da Bandeira's foot, the Na- 
tional Guards called out, the rabble arm- 
ed, barricades erected in the principal 
streets, the troops set in motion to meet 
Cabral in hostile array on his march to 
Lisbon, and defensive operations com- 
menced at the Lisbon lines; and then 
the scene was suddenly shifted, the troops 
were sent home to their quarters, the pop- 
ulace disarmed, the works of defence sus- 
pended, the Duke de Terceira called to 
power because he abetted the Oporto re- 
volt, the Charter solemnly subscribed by 


ally, however, after having prevailed in 
some of the preliminary stages by a small 
majority, and the sum requisite will be 
provided for by a loan from the banks vt 
the State. 

Lockport, N. Y. March. 7. James 
Sheridan Hogan, supposed to be one of the 
persons engaged in the attack by the Brit- 
ish forces on the steamboat Caroline, Dec. 
26, 1837, which hus excited so much in- 
terest from its bearing on the mutual 
rights of Great Britain and the United 
States, passed through this place in re- 
turning from a visit in New York, was 
recognized, arrested, and committed for 
examination. Before the examination 
took place, however, he was taken out of 
the hands of the magistrate and carried 
before Judge Ransom, and a mis:iomer 
having been proved in the warrant for ar- 
rest, which read James Sheldon Hogan, 





the Queen, drummed and trumpeted in the 
streets, hy:mned in the theatre of San Car- | 
los, and received by the presque unanimité 


he was at once liberated and crossed the 
lines. 


Bosrox, March 11. Public anxiety, 


of the inhabitants with an ardor of enthu- which had been much excited by the ap- 
siasm only second to that which was be- | prehension of the loss of the Caledonia, 
fore exhibited at Oporto. All this came | British steam-packet, due at this port in 
to pass, not within a week alone, but| the latter part of February, was greatly 
within less than half that period. Lisbon | relieved by the arrival of the steam-ship 
has had her ‘ three days,’ like Paris, her ) Unicorn with her mails. The Caledonia 
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sailed from Liverpool on her reguiar day, 
the 4th of Feoruary, and for several suc- 
cessive days encountered a series of tre- 
mendous gales. She weathered them 
successfully, however, till on the I}th, 
when she had made 1,000 miles to the 
westward, in a very violent storm her 
rudder-post gave way, and as it was im- 
possible to repair it in such a way as to 
secure the safety of the ship, it was con- 
sidered prudent to put back to Liverpool. 
The vessel arrived at Liverpool on the 
Mth. On the 2ist, the Acadia steam- 
packet sailed with her mails, and arrived 


in Halifax on the evening of the &th of 


March, meeting as she entered the harbor 
the Unicorn, which had just left port 
with the American mails of March, on 
her way to Europe. Both vessels pro- 
ceeded to Halifax, their mails were ex- 
changed, and the Acadia was immediately 
prepared for her return, which she began 
on the 11th of the month. 

Ruope Istanp, Marca 23. The elec- 
tion for an expression of opinion with re- 
gard to the State constitution, [Mon. Chir. 
Vol. IIL. p. 92.) closed. ‘The constitution 
was rejected by a majority of 676 votes. 

Resumption or Specie Payments. 
Through the winter sessions of the legis- 
latures of the several States, the financial 


state of the country, and the condition of 
the banks particularly, have excited much 
attention, and been the ground of much 
legislation. We reserve the details of such 
action fora future occasion. 

On the 18th of March, the banks of the 
city of Philadelphia, by mutual agree- 


ment, resumed specie payments. ‘lhere 
was no alarming run upon them, and from 
appearances the resumption will probably 
be permanent. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS. 


Congress has done little. 


The Senate has been engaged for a 
considerable part of the month in discus- | 


sions on Mr. Clay's resolutions proposing 
amendments to the constitution, and 
those relating to the revenues and ex- 
penses of the country, [Mon. Chron. 
Vol. IIL. p. 93.] The discussion on 
the latter series began on the Ist of the 
month, introduced by an elaborate speech 
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of the objects of the resolutions in our 
last number, renders any repetition of 
them unnecessary. Mr. Clay argued at 
length to show that $22,000,000 was a 
proper amount for the annual national 
expenditure, and that retrenchments 
might be made on the executive esti- 
mates, which should reduce the expenses 
to that sum. Adding £4,000,000 for a 
reserved fund, and payment of national 
debt, he had a sum of about 26,000,000 to 
be raised by the duties on inzports: for he 
protested against the use of the proceeds 
of the public lands for general expenses, 
and proposed a repeal of a clause in the 
distribution act, which suspended the 
operation of that act on an increase of du- 
ties above 20 per cent. [Mon. Chron. Vol. 
Li. p. 384.) 

Mr. Clay stated his estimate of the 
average amount of imports into the coun- 
try to be about &119,000,900 ; this esti- 
mate is somewhat curious, as being based 
on the returns of the value of exports, 
with an addition of 15 per cent. for ex- 
penses and profits; thus made, it coin- 
cides very nearly with the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which is 
framed from the returns of imports. From 
this amount, $18,000,000 of tree articles 
must be deducted, and on the remaining 
$1,000,000 the requisite duties were to be 
laid; for Mr. Clay considered direct or 
internal taxation entirely out of the ques- 


tion. 


000, and Mr. rey 
thirty per cent. as t 


A higher rate of duty than twenty per 
cent. thus appeared obviously necessary. 
Thirty per cent. would furnish $25,700,- 

therefore proposed 
e average of the new 
rates of duty, deducting from it in some 
instances where deduction should be nec- 
essary to prevent smuggling, and making 


'np for the deduction by additional duties 
/on a few such articles as needed protec- 
To our latest dates, the 20th of March, | 


tion. 

Through all his estimates, Mr. Clay re- 
lied on the practicability of a home valua- 
tion, as provided for in the compromise 


‘act, and laid great stress on its impor- 


tance. He declared throughout, that the 


| compromise bill contained no clause which 


| 


by Mr. Clay. He justified their intro- | 
duction, as the best means to test the! 


sense of the Senate before the preparation 
of such bills as would be necessary to 
carry out their provisions. 


| 


prohibited an increase of duties above 
twenty per cent., and sustained his posi- 
tion by reference to the bill. He also 
supported with zeal his resolutions pro- 
viding for close retrenchment in govern- 
ment expenses, as such retrenchment 
would prove necessary for the low estimate 
which he had made of the annual amount. 


The sketch! We have thought best to state the results 
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of his arguments, as preparatory to the 
general discussion of the tariff question. 

Mr. Clay’s argument necessarily in- 
volved the supposition that the expendi- 
tures of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, 
which he estimatec as very much above 
his minimum of necessary expense, had 
been extravagant. Mr. Wright of New 
York immediately undertaok the defence 
of that administration. He argued that 
Mr. Clay had not given sufficient weight 


to the extra expenses which it had been) 


called to bear, and by calculations which 
he adduced he argued that that adiminis- 
tration had not left the deficit in the 
treasury which had been charged to it. 


He presented a series of amendments to | 


peared, that if the ordinary expenses of 
the several departments were not sus- 
pended, there would be a deficit on the | s; 
of July of about $3,000,000. The Secretary 
suggested, as the only means of providiny 
immediately for this deficit. and for the 
Treasury Notes constantly falling due, ay 
increase of the funded debt already au. 
thorized, with an extension of the time for 
which it can be contracted, and the pledve 
of some definite source of revenue for its 
payment. The changes hoped for in the 
tariff of duties increasing the annual 
amount of revenue, could not come into 
operation in time to be a relief to the em- 
varrassments of the Government. 

| In accordance with these suggestions, 


| 


Mr. Clay’s resolutions, embodying his | the Committee on Ways and Means in- 
views, and on the questions, as thus pre-/| troduced a bill adding $5,000,000 to the 
sented, long and elaborate discussions | funded debt, extending its time to twenty 


arose, in which several Senators of both 
parties partook. The Senate had taken no 
action on the resolutions at our latest dates. 

Mr. Clay's exertions with regard to 


these resolutions will be the last he will! 


make, at present at least, on the floor of 


Congress. On the 10th of February he | 


transmitted to the Governor of Kentucky 
his resignation of his seat in the Senate 
after the Ist of April, to take effect from 


| years, and pledging the revenue from cus- 
| toms for its redemption. This bill excited 
a long and rambling discussion in the 
| House, which had not concluded at our 
| latest dates. 
| 
No definite action of the Executive or 
legislative bodies transpired with referenc: 
_to our foreign relations. On the 2Ist of 
February. however, in reply toa call from 


the 3lst of March, and Mr. John J. Crit- | the Senate for information, the Executive 
tenden has been chosen to succeed him. | transmitted to that body a copy of the in- 


The discussions in the House were no structions sent to Mr. Everett, our Minis- 
less protracted than those in the’ Senate; | ter in England, in regard to the case of 
and the subject on which that body was| the Creole, [Mon. Chron. Vol. IL. p. 560.) 
engaged was of much less general interest.) Mr. Webster. in these instructions, ma‘n- 
Late in the month of February, the Com-/| tains, that’as the vessel, while lawfully 
mittee on Retrenchment reported a series’ proceeding from port to port in the Un.- 
of resolutions providing for the reduction ted States, had been forcibly carried into 
of the expenses of the House in several | Nassau, by a mutny of a part of the 
details, amounting in all to nearly $100,-| slaves, who rose upon the master and 
000. The consideraticn of these resolu-| crew and subdued them, having murdered 
tions occupied a part of almost every one man, it was the duty of the authori- 
session of the House for some weeks. ties at Nassau, a friendly port, to assist 
Several of them were adopted. At the | the American consul to put an end to the 
same time the General Appropriation | captivity of the master and crew, by re- 
Bill was under discussion in Committee | storing to them the control of the vessel, 
of the Whole, and its progress was ex- andenabling them to resume their voyage, 
tremely slow, being interrupted by con-|and to take the mutineers to their own 
stant political discussions, and motions country, to answer for their crimes before 
for reduction of salaries and limitations of the proper tribunal; and also, that the 
expenditure, similar to those suggested by authorities of Naxsau in interfering, and 
the Retrenchment Committee. effecting the landing of the other slaves, 

Meanwhile the Treasury was in want) who had taken no part inthe mutiny, and 
of the funas, with which to meet the reg- in bringing the vessel to Nassau, went out 
ular demands made upon it. On the &th | of the line of their duty as officers of a 
of March the President transmitted a| friendly power. On these grounds Mr. 
Message to the House of Representatives,| Webster instructs the minister to demand 
accompanied by astatement from the Sec- | some reparation from the English Gov- 
retary of the Treasury, from which it ap- ernment. 





